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N°? AMERICAN magazine we know about has its own 

staff cartoonist. All of them that use cartoons pilfer 
the ones they like from the daily press. The Progressive 
is no exception. Our two mainstays have been Daniel R. 
Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Herbert 
Block (Herblock) of the Washington Post & Times 
Herald. We have borrowed frequently from both—with 
their blessing, for both are subscriber-admirers of The 
Progressive 

From now on, however, there will be no new Fitz 
patrick cartoons, for the genius in crayon at the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch has retired after 45 years of brilliant service 
in the cause of American progressivism and clean govern- 
ment. Few men in our lifetime have contributed so much 
to the exposure of corruption, intolerance, hypocrisy, re 
action, jingoism, and inequality as this man with the 
sharp, powerful strokes of a black crayon. We shall miss 
him greatly, as we know our readers will. We hope that 
he will return to the drawing board occasionally—as he 
has promised—for his cartoon commentary on the great 
issues is more urgently needed than ever before. 

- 

Magazines for Friendship, a plan designed to make 
friends abroad which was launched several years ago by 
Professor Albert Croissant of Occidental College, has 
spanned the continent, and the same idea is now being 
supported by Harry Plissner, a retired trailer court op- 
erator in New York City. 

Plissner, like Professor Croissant, discovered in his 
travels abroad that used American magazines are eagerly 
sought after by thousands of people in scores of foreign 
lands who have neither the money nor the opportunity to 
buy new ones. He has taken upon himself the task of act- 
ing as a clearing house for names of people overseas to 
whom Americans may send magazines after reading them 

“I have written the gentleman,” says Mrs. Warren 
Stutts of Houston, “requesting a name and telling him I 
would like to send our old copies of The Progressive 
Maybe more Progressive subscribers would like to do the 
same. It is an easy and inexpensive way to stretch a hand 
of friendship across national boundaries, and spread some 
fresh information about the United States.” 

We heartily endorse Mrs. Stutts’ action, and hope that 
many of our subscribers follow suit. The Progressu e now 
has readers in seventy foreign countries, and the response 
is overwhelmingly enthusiastic. But there are many more 
individuals—and institutions—without funds to subscribe 
that would be happy to receive The Progressive each 
month from a friend in America. 

The Progressive may be wrapped in an ordinary en 
velope that has been slit at the sides to lie flat, and 
mailed anywhere in the world for only four cents postage 
Harry Plissner will supply one or more names if you 
write to him at Box 329, New York 23, N.Y. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH 


SHALL MAKE YOU FREE’ 





The Mess in 
{prt wen 


been 
in large measure, by 
the sensational disclosures of Assist 
ant President Sherman Adams’ curi 
ous relationship with Bernard Gold 
fine, the textile The 
result has been to obscure from pub 
lic sight the shocking inadequacies of 
the Administration in 


far more critical areas of foreign and 


headlines have 


s,0ston tycoon 


Eisenhower 
domestic affairs 

We are not suggesting the Adams 
Goldfine case is unimportant. It is 
Ihe facts are undisputed in the rec 
ord that 1) Adams, who ts in most 
significant respects the acting Pres 
ident of the United States, received 
expensive gifts from Goldfine, 
that 2) in his official capacity Adams 
interceded for his generous friend in 


and 


cases pending before federal regula 
agencies Adams’ senti 
mental tale of many years of exchang 
ing gilts with the Goldfines, the ugly 


tory Despite 


fact persists that Goldfine swore on 
his federal tax returns that the gifts 
to Adams were deductible as legiti 
mate expenses. As tax of 
ficials told the New York Times, to 
claim such a deduction “a man must 
prove that he expects a return for his 


business 


money.” 

The revelations are all the more 
shocking because of the Eisenhowe1 
Administration's pious claim to have 
established a standard of ethics 
in government service. The record is 
studded with statements by the Pres 
ident and Adams that they have 
cleaned up the mess in Washington, 
that they have wiped out “govern 
ment by crony,” and that influence 
peddling is now at an end. It is the 
Administration's frequent and _ fla- 
grant posing with a halo round its 
head that has compounded the shock 
and revulsion experienced by count- 
less Americans as the sordid story has 
unfolded before the House investigat- 
ing committee 


new 
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Washington 


Adams should be fired 
him to 


To permit 
office 
would be equivalent to pronouncing 
official unethical 
duct in public office. The President's 
lament, “I 
understandable enough, since he has 


continue in his high 


sanction tor con 


poignant need him,” is 


relied so much on Adams to conduct 
just about all but the ceremonial and 
foreign policy functions of the Pres 
But 
President's 


may be 
Adams, Mr 
him 


idency however great 


the need ol 


Eisenhower's refusal to dismiss 
would gravely weaken the moral po 
Administration which has 


already shown itself to be pitifully 


sition of an 


feeble on just about every other front. 

All of the 
with us 
affair broke in the headlines are 
exactly they 


grave problems that were 
the Adams-Goldfine 
still 
untouched 


belore 
where were 


by an Administration which seems 
wedded to a policy of inaction. Con 
sider the plight of the nation’s econ 
For 


unemployment 


months 
critical 
problem, but Administration officials 
have done virtually nothing to meet 
the challenge 


eight 


> 


been a 


omy more than 


has 


except to issue peri 
the 
that conditions are about to improve 
The official figures show that unem 
ployment rose in June to 5,437,000, 
the highest level since August 1941. 
The proportion of the labor force out 
of work 
cent since last December, the longest 
and deepest unemployment 
since the war. To this sorry showing 
the Administration's response 
another cheery prediction that con- 
would improve 
prediction voiced with dismal regular 
ity each month since March 

The Administration's behavior in 
the field of civil rights has been even 
more depressing. As Senator Paul H 
Douglas, Illinois Democrat, pointed 
recently, “since the Supreme 
Court's decision in 1954, the President 


odic statements assuring nation 


has now stood at five per 
period 
was 


ditions “soon” —a 


out 


nited States has not 


taken 


one to 


of the I 
knowledge a single step 
which he wa 

Little Rock due in 


to his own previous in 


than the 
evitably forced at 
large 
wction to 


measure 
use his great office in o1 


der to promote the desegregation of 


public schools for the benefit of those 

10,000,000 school 

now being denied their constit 
} 


rights.” 


who ar 


children 


iuiona 


Judge Lemley’s decision suspending 
school integration in Little Rock for 
two and 
back invitation to tur 
ther lawlessness in the South, but the 


origins of that de 


i half years was a tragic set 


and an open 


ision are rooted in 


the Eisenhower Administration’s total 
failure to invoke its moral political, 


| energies to enforce the 


and le ga law 
and the Constitution 
5 President 


», 1956, the 
news conterence 


On September 
was asked at a 
whether he endorsed 
the findings of the Supreme Court on 
desegregation. Mr. Eisenhower 

“I think it makes no differe: 
whether or not | 


this 


plied 
endorse it Given 
attitude of neutrality, it is 
that the 
has fallen back on its non-policy of 


not 
surprising Administration 
do-nothing in so vital an area of 
national life. As 
forcement 


oul 
a result, the law en 
arm ol government 
the Department of Justice, 


oul 
has done 
precisely nothing to enforce the law 
of the land 


Yes, the mess in Washington ranges 


far beyond vicuna free hotel 


rooms, oriental rugs, pilfered 


coats, 
pape rs 

nore 
than the headline disclos 
ures of the House investigators is the 
Administration's the field 
ol foreign affairs. unable to 
translate 


and hidden microphones. Far 
important 


failure in 
Utterly 
| 

his decent instincts into el 
fective policy, the President has vir 
tually delegated all power in the field 
of foreign policy to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, in much the same 


way that he has made Sherman Adams 





his Acting President in domesti 
affairs 

Ihe result has been a negative, in- 
exible approach that has cost us 
dearly around the world. Our bum- 
bling policy toward the crisis in the 
Middle East is only the most recent 
example. Far more significant, for the 
long run, is Dulles’ prolonged resist- 
ance to a summit conference, which 
has played into the hands of the most 
truculent elements in the Soviet Un- 
ion. When the report of the shocking 
execution of former Hungarian Pre- 
mier Imre Nagy and his 
was announced to the world, 


associates 
Dulles 
sounded positively jubilant in saying 
that this, of course, was a serious set 
back to summit negotiations. Equally 
destructive in the Dulles-Eisenhowe1 
approach to foreign affairs has been 
the failure to recognize the revolu- 


tionary rise of nationalism and the 


The Court Stands Guard 





Although its decisions frequently 
fall short of grappling with basic con 
stitutional the United States 
Supreme Court has once again dem 
onstrated that it is the nation’s guard- 
ian of freedom. Before recessing for 
the summer, the Court three times 
struck down state and federal action 
which did violence to our fundamen- 
tal liberties: 


issues, 


One—By a five to four vote, the 
country’s highest tribunal ruled that 
the Secretary of State had no statu- 
tory power! to deny a passport to 
Americans who refuse to answer ques- 
tions on alleged Communist “beliefs 
and associations.” While the Court 
did not specifically hold that such 
questions, if required by Congress, 
would be clearly unconstitutional, it 
did note that “we deal here with a 
constitutional right which we 
must assume Congress will be faithful 
to respect.” 


Two By 
Court voided a 


vote, the 
contempt 


unanimous 
$100,000 


hunger for higher standards of living 
in the vast underdeveloped areas of 
the world. The shrewd operators in 
the Kremlin have seen and accepted 
the fact that their only hope of pre 
vailing in a world of nuclear weapons 
is through economic, political, and 
psychological weapons. The Dulles- 
Eisenhower response has been to call 
for more bombs and bases. 


The central fact of national life to- 
day is that we have no leadership. 
Mr. Eisenhower, 
terday and 


a good soldier yes 
a good citizen today, is 
completely unequipped for the high 
President. Sherman Adams 
and John Foster Dulles are, in fact, 
the Acting Presidents of the United 
States, field. My 
Eisenhower could salvage some meas 
ure of respect for his Administration 
by firing both Adams and Dulles. 


oltice of 


each in his own 


fine imposed by Alabama on the Na 
tional Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored People because the 
NAACP had refused to disclose its 
membership list in the state. Said the 
Court: “Inviolability of privacy in 
group associations may in many Cir- 
cumstances be indispensable to pres- 


ervation of freedom of association, 


particularly where a group espouses 


dissident _ beliefs Petitioner (the 
NAACP) has made an uncontroverted 
showing that on past occasions rev 
elation of the identity of its rank-and- 
file members has exposed those mem 
bers to economic reprisal, loss of em- 
ployment, threat of physical coercion, 
and other manifestations of public 
hostility.” 


Three—By a vote of seven to one 
(Justice Clark dissenting and Chief 
Justice Warren abstaining), the Court 
declared unconstitutional California’s 
procedure for enforcing a state law 
that requires loyalty oaths to obtain 
tax exemptions. Although the law it- 
self was left standing, the majority 
ruled that the enforcement procedure 


violated the “due process” clause ol 
the Fourteenth Amendment by put 
ting the burden of proof on the tax 
payer rather than on the state 


Fort Monmouth Postscript 





late Senato1 
many 


Of all the 
McCarthy's 
sion in government, 
celebrated at the time than his charge 
that the Signal Corps Laboratories at 
Fort Monmouth, N.]., 
with Communists.” Acting under the 
whiplash of the McCarthy hysteria 
the Army suspended 33 employees on 


Joseph R 
“cases” of subve 


none was more 


were “rile 


security grounds. Twenty-five were re 
the Army 
tion, and two more were restored to 
their jobs after they had filed suits 


instated by after investiga 


Last month the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum 
bia added a significant postscript 
the 
dismissal of the remaining six, hold- 
ing that the Army had 


own regulations when it 


when it unanimously set aside 
violated its 
refused Lo 
tell the employees why they had been 


risks 


found to be security, 


Box 
instated. 


score Fe) suspended; 


Bowles for Congress 





Chester Bowles, former governor ol 
Connecticut, former U.S 
to India, the 
foremost liberal spokesmen, had had 


ambassador 
and one of country’s 
his heart set on becoming the Dem 
Party's candidate for U.S. Sen- 
ator from the Nutmeg State. So had 
his former partner in the advertising 
firm of Benton & Bowles, William 
Benton. Both would first 
rate candidates; both were defeated at 


ocratic 


have been 
the Democratic state convention by a 
second-rater, former Representative 
Thomas J]. Dodd 


But Bowles, whose kind is urgently 
needed in public life today, may yet 
have a chance to make his 
heard in Congress. He is running for 
the House of Representatives from his 
home district. It is a tough district 
Democrat. The incumbent Re 
publican, Representative Horace See- 
ly-Brown, Jr., has terms 
Countless Americans everywhere will 
be pulling for They know 
how much better the House of Rep- 
resentatives would be for having 
Chester Bowles in its motley ranks. 


views 


lor a 
served six 


s0wles 
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Turning Point for 
DISARMAMENT 


by HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


\ THEN the technical experts of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, 
and other 


cently at 
quirements of inspection for a sus- 


convened re 
Geneva to explore the re 


countries 


pension of nuclear weapons tests, the 
turn 
ing point in the disarmament prob 
lem. The their 
meeting was that the great military 
powers, after years of futile talk, de 
lay, and obstructionism, were finally 


event was widely greeted as a 


vital signifi ance of 


getting down to cases and were pene 
the disarma 
ment problem where there might be 
meaningful accomplishment 
Lack of political practicality 
long bedeviled disarmament negotia 
For 


away it 


trating to an area of 


has 


trons 
toiled I proposal for con 
trolling nuclea the so-called 
Baruch or United Nations plan—that, 
back on it now, too 
and advanced in 


a great many vears we 


arms 
as we look was 
its aims 
It was a comprehensive proposal en 
visaging international control of fis 
sionable material from mine pit to 
end product. While in many respects 
the Baruch proposal was one of the 
noblest offers ever any na 
tion, it was impractical because it mis 


elaborate 


made by 


read the acceptability of the proposal 
that feared contact 
interchange of information be 
tween its own people and non-Com- 
munist countries. Time and technol 
ogy inevitably took their toll of the 
Baruch plan, and eventually our 
scientific inability to detect hidden 
and rapidly stockpiles of 
nuclear obsolete. 


to a government 
and 


swelling 
bombs made it 

In an effort to adjust to technical 
and political realities, international 
discussions then shifted to plans for 


disarmament by phases or stages. 
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Last year the Administration settled 
on what it euphemistically called a 
“first step” proposal. But this pro 
posal, containing interlocking 
visions for ending nuclear weapons 
tests and production, for cutting back 
armed forces and conventional arms, 
and for 


attack, 


lor a 


pro 


inspection against surprise 
was entirely too complicated 
lirst To expect a tightly 
sealed entity like the Union to 
embrace in one gesture a package like 
that 


step 
Soviet 
was naive. To continue to cling 
to the pac kage after its acceptance be 
came utterly hopeless was, and still 
is, incomprehensibly obtuse 

When the negotiations broke down 
at London last year, common sens¢ 
dictated that the package be broken 
up and subdivided, particularly since 
there was no logic in keeping all of 
the provisions locked together. It was 
plain to see that an initial step had to 
be relatively small and simple, if it 
were going to be politically acceptable 
as well as technically feasible. To be 
of substantial disarmament value it 
had to check the forward rush of the 
arms race. All signs pointed to a sus- 
pension of nuclear tests as one of the 
most logical steps. A ban on tests 
would be relatively uncomplicated 
scientifically and it would check the 
arms competition—which is in large 
part a technological competition—at 
a key point, the development of nu 
clear weapons. 


The mounting pressure from world 
public opinion has created an oppor 





SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY, Minne- 
sota Democrat, is a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and chairman of its Subcommittee on 
Disarmament 





rs to dem 


tunity for the nuclear 
their will to slov 
But the Eisenhower Ad 


ministration has dragged its feet. It 


pow 
onstrate | down the 
arms race 
us dearly in 

world, It was foolish of tl 
Administration to 
Kremlin 
an opportunity to score a 
point When Moscow 
months ago a 


~ 


stubbornness has cost 
eves of the 
believe that the 
| 
would ever hesitate to s¢ 


ival ad 


prop 
announced ser 
eral conditional 

pension ol nuclear tests, I call 

our own government to press Lol 
international 
tests with inspection 
tration 


to reconcile its 


agreement 
The 


thus far 


to suspend 
Ad 

CGIninis 
has 


not been ablk 


own differences ot 
opinion over whether a suspension of 
with should be 


tests inspection 


sought. 


Part of the battle revolves around 
the question whether there can be an 
effective inspection network to check 
on a nuclear test moratorium. Dr 
Teller, director of 
Radiation 
tains that the Soviet military 
experts 
test 


Edward the Liver 


Laboratory main 


nu¢ le 


more 
uY 
cheat on a complet 
Hans Bethe of Cornell 
University, a leading physicist on Dr 
Killian’s Scientific Advisory Com 
mittee, says they could not get away 
with sneak testing. A 
swer to the question cannot be found 
if the 
scientific 


could 
ban. Dr 


conclusive an 


question is viewed solely in 


terms 


Much of the over in 
spection could be allayed if two prin 
ciples were kept in mind. First, there 
must be an inspection system which 
is effective and adequate. W< 
not permit ourselves to be drawn in 
to an agreement under 
would deprive ourselves of an im 
portant weapon in our armory while 
the other side secretly continued to 
arm itself with that Such 
a situation would not contribute to 
peace and would only hasten the 
conflagration we are trying to avoid 
Inspection has to be good enough so 
that every country knows there is a 
great probability it is going to be 
caught if it tries to cheat on the 
agreement. 


controversy 


could 


which we 


we apon 


As long as an inspection system 
possesses this amount of certainty, we 
would have a high degree of assur 
ance that no signatory of a suspension 
pact would run the political risk of 





sneaking an illegitimate test explo- 
sion. The military advantage it might 
get from a sneak test under such con 
ditions would probably be so limited 
it would be far outweighed by the 
political disadvantages of getting 
“caught in the act” and thus ig 
nominiously causing termination of 
the agreement, incurring the oppro- 
brium of world public opinion, and, 
most important, causing the arms race 
to continue unabated. 


What the perfectionists overlook is 
that there is a risk in whatever 
course we take. The prin 
ciple, therefore, is that there must 
be a balancing of risks between one 
action and another. This 
is the way we usually solve the prob 
lems of life. In disarmament we must 
weigh prudently all the dangers of 
continuation of the nuclear arms 
buildup toward an unpredictable cli 
max against the risks that might be 
involved in a suspension of tests with 
an inspection network. We must bal 
ance the danger of spreading nuclear 
weapons know-how to fourth, fifth, 
and innumerable other countries 
against the danger that the U.S.S.R., 
which has, according to public re 
ports, about 50 
approximately 100, 
sneak a few more. 


sec ond 


course ol 


made tests to our 


might try to 


The joint study group which was 
conferring at Geneva as this was 
written can be a major breakthrough 
on the inspection front. For years 
the United States has been insist 
ing on adequate nuclear inspection 
and other forms of disarmament. 
The Soviet diplomats have stalled, 
squirmed, evaded, and several times 
raised our hopes mightily with con- 
cessions that appeared to be conse- 
quential but eventually turned out 
to be more smoke than substance. 
In general they have refused to be 
pinned down on the inspection issue. 
In the hope that a non-political ap- 
proach might get results, I have sug- 
gested several times that experts from 
each side study the general inspection 
question from a purely technical as- 
pect. Finally, Khrushchev turned his 
habitual myet into a reluctant da, 
and accepted the offer of President 
Eisenhower to have technical groups 
study inspection for test suspension. 

The Administration deserves much 
credit for going ahead with studies 
for inspection of a test ban. But it 
has struck a sour note in refusing to 


6 


modify its nuclear disarmament pol 
icy. The President that the 
technical studies without 
prejudice to the respective positions 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union “on the timing and interde 
pendence of various aspects of disarm- 
ament.”” In plain English this meant 
that the United States did not 
sider that the technical studies on 
inspection for a test suspension, if 
successful, would commit us to nego- 
tiate at a political level for an agree- 
ment on a test ban separate from the 
disarmament package. As I was writ- 
ing this the Administration was still 
feverishly debating with itself wheth 
er a test halt should be entered into 
independently. Yet, how long does 
the White House think it can deny 
the logic of events? What if the Amer 
ican and Soviet technical committees 
agree on what constitutes effective 
and reliable inspection for a suspen 
the Administration, 
which insisted on creating the tech 
nical committee, still going to clench 
its teeth in determined refusal to go 
along? 


asse¢ rted 


would be 


con 


sion of tests? Is 


To dispel any misimpression 
the world might have of U.S. inten 
tions in participating in the technical 
study, the President should immedi 
ately announce the willingness of this 
country to agree, separately and dis 
tinctly from other disarmament meas 
ures, to negotiate at a political level 
for a suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests :f the technical committee agrees 
on the inspection requirements. 
One question I am often asked is 
whether I really believe that the 
secretive U.S.S.R. will ever accept a 
reliable inspection system. This is 
going to be a tough mouthful for 
the Soviet leaders to swallow, but 
there is genuine evidence that they 
will come around to it. First, there is 
a great deal of evidence that they 
want a lessening of their arms bur- 
den. Economic pressures in the Soviet 
economy—mounting consumer de- 
mand, dwindling manpower reserves, 
and the multiplying complications 
of an expanding industry—are work- 
ing to restrict the labor and materiel 
going into the military effort. Some 


N 


of our experts on Soviet Russia now 
believe that top Russian officials are 
beginning to see that 
they internation 
armaments 


kind of 


more clearly 
have an 


limit 


cannot 
al agreement to 
without accepting 
inspection. 

But the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. When the _ technicians’ 
committee reports, we shall then have 
a sharper picture of how far the 
Soviet Union is prepared to go. The 
number of inspection stations will 
be a key 


relation 


some 


There is a close col 
the number of in 
and the 

ban can be 


issue. 

between 
spection stations extent to 
which a test effectively 
inspected. The larger the number of 
stations the smaller the size of a nu 
clear test explosion that can be re 
liably identified. But if the number 
of stations should be radically limited, 
then the likelihood of confusing 
earthquakes with underground ex 
plosions would increase. The greater 
the number ol the greater 
the chance any explosion would be 
identified 


stations, 


correctly 


The really significant thing is to 
get a test ban in effect and an inspec 
tion Installa 


tion of an inspection system would be 


system in operation 
a political breakthrough of momen 
proportions It could 
landmark of the greatest historical 
importance in free world-Commu 
nist relations, a turning point toward 
peace in our time 
nuclear test ban often miss this vital 
political factor. 

The arguments for continuing 
tests to develop defensive weapons 
against enemy intercontinental mis- 
siles or for small clean tactical 
weapons to limit the threat of all-out 
nuclear war may be justified within 
a purely military frame of reference 
But such a frame of reference is much 
too narrow. A purely military frame 
of reference will sooner or later even- 
tuate in a purely military result. 

Our frame of reference must encom- 
pass broader considerations, in par- 
ticular the acceptance of the fact that 
differences between the Communist 
bloc and the democratic West must 
be resolved through peaceful com- 
petitive co-existence. History teaches 
that the most antagonistic ideological 
opponents have an interest in sur- 
vival, and sooner or later learn to 


tous be a 


Opponents of a 
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reach a peaceful modus vi endi. This 
is why disarmament is primarily a 
political rather than a military prob 
lem 


through 


This is why an inspection break 
Soviet Union 
value of the de 
velopment of new varieties of nuclea 
weapons. 

Those 


of nuclear 


into the out 


weighs the military 


that a_ cutoff 
weapons production be 
linked to a nuclear test suspension 
should be more perceptive of the 
political realities and view this whole 


who insist 


problem of disarmament in more of 
a time perspective \ 
inspected _ test 
constitute a 
a prohibition of 
production 

The President often 
that a cutoff in the production ot nu 
clear 
is the 


t¢ mporary 
termination would 


natural step toward 


nuclear arms 


has insisted 
material for 
“heart of the nuclear weapons 
Bulganin and Khrushchev 


have also asserted that the 


Ww eapons pul pos Ss 


problem.” 
“discontin 
of atomi 
should be 
disarmament 
governments 
proclaimed this as 


uance of the manufacture” 


and hydrogen weapons 


among the aims of 
Since both 
dividually 


of nuclear 


have in 
a goal 
disarmament, I propose 
that this and perhaps other specific 
jointly af 
firmed in principle by both govern 
ments. The this 
would be at the time a test ban agree- 
it would then 
refute any impression that the test 
ban 
wanted 


disarmament goals be 


best time to do 


ment is concluded, for 


was the only disarmament we 


soth supporters and opponents of 
a temporary nuclear test suspension 
should realize that it would be only 
a beginning. It is only the first phase 
of our total disarmament blueprint. 
As a test ban comes closer to realiza 
tion, we must stress our purpose of 
progressing to other phases of arms 
control; otherwise the momentum we 
desire as one of the main effects of 
the ban might be lost. By pressing 
inexorably onward to bring into op 
eration a nuclear weapons test sus- 
pension and the rest of our disarma- 
ment blueprint, we shall bring closer 
the day when we can rid the world of 
its burdens of fear, hate, and want. 
The inauguration of a test ban now 
could start the wheels of internation- 
al reconciliation turning and initi- 
ate a movement that will eventually 
bring genuine peace to the troubled 
peoples of the world. 
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School Integration: 


an almost lost cause 


by CHARLES ALAN WRIGHT 


I rHE CouRSE of his campaign in 
the primaries leading up to the 
1956 Democratic National Conven- 
tion, Adai Stevenson commented that 
it would be a fine thing if desegrega 
tion of the public schools could be 
completed by 1963, the 100th anni 
versary of the Emancipation Procla 


For 


roundly denounced, by Negro leaders 


mation this statement he was 
and by liberal groups, as a “gradual 
ist’’ and a “go-slower.”” It is a meas 
ure of the extent to which Southern 
conditions and Northern hopes have 
deteriorated that today it 
clear segregation will 
by 1963. Even more trightening, it 
entirely conceivable—perhaps 
even probable—that in major 
of the South the will 
be desegregated. 

It has been far too easy to be com 
placent about the future of desegrega 
tion, to assume that because the Su 
preme Court has spoken, the South 
must ultimately go along. This com 
placence is fed by the well-publicized 
success of integration in places like 
Louisville and San Antonio, and by 
the figures released from time to time 
showing hundreds of Southern schools 
open to children of all 
These gratifying developments have 
the 


is entirely 
not be ended 
is now 
parts 


schools never 


now races. 


caused those who do not follow 
situation to overlook the in 
solence of Dallas, the intransigence 
to ignore, in a word, the 
reality of what has been happening 
and will happen in the South 


closely 


of Georgia 


Integration has come, on_ the 
whole, only in those places where it 
is easy, where white supremacy is not 
a vital article of faith, where the cost 
of two separate—though almost never 
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school Systems has 


equal 
crushing financial burden 
by the taxpayers only out 


In the | 


states and cities whe 
conditions exist, the Supreme Co 
decision must have been secretly wel 
comed, no matter how the politicians 
waved the Confederate 


flag HeCAUSE 
it provides a graceful excuse for end 
ing this expensive obeisance to a Vil 


tually-lorgotten ancestral memory 


Texas, for example, has a patentl 
invalid purports to make 
it a matter of local opuon for school 
districts 


law which 


to decide whether the 

or will not comply with the Constit 
tion of the United States 
election 


In the onl 
been held 
statute, the 

Texas, 
favor ol 
however, 


which has 


this absurd 


Pleasanton, voted quite deci 
sively in They 
did because the 
local Negro school was so sho kingly 
inadequate as to offend the sensibili 
ties ol tolerant 
If the voters of Pleasanton 
jected integration, they 
been faced with the alternatives of 
paying heavily for an adequate Negro 
school, or of losing accreditation and 
state aid for all the schools of 
district. Pleasanton is in South Texas, 
where the Negro population is small 
and prejudice traditionally has been 
directed against Mexicans rather than 
Negroes. Under all the circumstances, 
it is not surprising that Pleasanton 
accepted integration. These, however, 
are not the circumstances which exist 
throughout the Deep South 


integration 


this, only 


usually state ofhcials 
had re 


would have 


thei 


No Negro child has yet been ad 
mitted to a white school in Missis 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, or in East Texas, and 
there is no sign that any will be ad 
mitted in any reasonable period of 
time. No Negro child has yet been 
admitted to a white school in Virginia 





or Louisiana, though in those states 
litigation intended to cause some de 
segregation is well advanced, and the 
future is unpredictable. A handful of 
Negro children do go to previously 
white schools in North Carolina, but 
their admission is openly described 
as a mere token, designed to obscure 
the fact that the overwhelming ma 
jority of Negro children in that state 
are being denied equal protection ol 
the laws. More than four 
gone by since the Supreme Court an 
nounced that the Constitution of the 
United States forbids racial segrega 
tion in public education, but the 
Deep South remains committed to its 
old ways, its defenses not even serious 
ly attacked much less dented. Pros 
pects that this situation will change 
are bleak indeed. 


vears have 


There was a time when many 
people hoped that the South would 
end segregation simply because segre 
gation is no longer lawful, and the 
Southern gentleman—or so the myth 
runs Four 
years have been more than enough to 
show how naively unrealistic that 
hope was. Southern legislatures vic 
with each other in passing resolutions 
of defiance of the Court and laws in- 
tended to circumvent enforcement of 
its decrees. Southern political leaders 

even those regarded as “liberal” on 
othe bid for support 
by denunciations of integration and 
promises that it will never take place 
during their administration. Other 
wise responsible newspapers, with few 
exceptions, fan the fires of lawlessness 
with distorted and inaccurate criti- 
cisms of the Supreme Court, and 
proud boasts, like that of the Dallas 
Morning News, that the policy in 
their area is “all deliberate delay.” It 
is plain that segregation will not be 
ended in the Deep South merely be 
cause it is contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States. 


is a law-abiding person. 


issues voter 


Others have comforted themselves 
with the hope that a God-fearing 
South would end segregation because 
segregation is morally wrong. This 
hope, too, has been forlorn. Many 
Southern clergymen have behaved 
splendidly on this issue. Almost the 
only white voices which have been 
heard to speak favorably of desegrega- 
tion have been voices trained for use 
in the pulpit. Unfortunately these 
are voices crying in the wilderness, 
ineffective to persuade even the faith 


ful. Segregation remains almost in 
variably the pattern within the church 
itself, and at church-run schools. Two 
Episcopal bishops, one in Virginia 
and one in Texas, met defeat at the 
hands of the pious and respectable 
church leaders who make up a dioce- 
san convention when they proposed 
this spring that summer camps ope 
ated by the church should not be 
racially segregated——and this despite 
the influence prestige 


and which 


bishops historically enjoy in the Epis- 


copal Church. So long as lay people 
will not follow their spiritual advisers 
even as to relations within the 
church, it is idle to hope that they 
will let religious teaching dictate their 
action in public affairs 


race 


There is a final possibility. If the 
South end segregation be 
cause it is contrary to law, if the 
South not end segregation be 
cause it is immoral, there remains the 
possibility that segregation 
ended by orders of the federal courts 
Such orders there surely will be. That 
they will end segregation is far less 
Mansfield 
segregation in its schools by 
August, 1956. No 
Negro child has yet attended 
schools. A threatening mob, 
strained by and authori 
ties, was enough to intimidate would 
be Negro applicants, and to keep the 
The 
Alabama Was orde red to 
No Negro has 
university, except 
that Autherine 
risked her life to get to the 
Nine Negro children did 
attend Central High School in Littl 
Rock, thanks to their fantastic 
courage and the might of the U.S 
Army. Under Judge 
they will not be allowed to return to 
Central this fall 


If a handful of juvenile delin- 
quents, goaded on by their elders and 
their governor, can create enough un 
pleasant incidents within an_ inte 
grated school, then, so Judge Lemley 
ruled, the constitutional rights of 
Negro children must yield to the de- 
sire of the community for peace and 
order in its schools. It is hard to 
imagine a clearer or simpler blueprint 
for thwarting desegregation. Perhaps 


will not 
will 


will be 


clear Texas, was ordered 
to end 
the federal court in 
those 
unre 


local state 


for white students only 
University of 
admit Negroes in 1955 
yet attended that 
for the day or 
Lucy 
classroom. 


SC hool 


two 


own 


Lemley'’s order, 


Judge Lemley’s order will be reversed 
on appeal—though I wouldn't bet on 
it. Most Southern states are already 
armed with another answer, statutes 
which provide that any school occu 
pied by federal troops is to be closed, 
while the white children are educated 
in private homes, churches, or any 
other place that can be found. Prob- 
ably the courts will be able to see 
through such laws. Perhaps the fed 
eral government will have the deter 
mination to insist on reopening ol 
the school, and to protect Negro chil 
dren who go there. But even if, after 
long court struggles, Negroes are ad 
mitted to a particular school, new 
and more subtle statutes will 
have been 
from that 
other schools will remain segregated 


surely 


enacted to remove them 


school, and thousands ol 


Violence may be _ the 


weapon lor 


principal 
keeping schools segre 
gated, despite orders of the federal 
courts, but it has a powerful ally in 
the delaying legalism. It been 
half U.S 
Supreme Court ruled, after years ot 
litigation, that Virgil D. Hawkins can 
Uni 
versity of Florida Law School because 
of his Since the Court spoke, 
Hawkins’ case has been back and forth 
through the 
gone once more to the Supreme Court, 
now is in a tederal 
Hawkins has helped make a good 
deal of law, but he has not yet been 
admitted to law Last winter 
a federal court in Dallas finally issued 
a decree, after the case had been ap 
pealed three separate times, calling fon 
an end of segregation in that city. 
But the Dallas school has an 
nounced that there will be no integra 
tion there next 
says with breathtaking hypocrisy, it 


has 


two and a years since the 


not be denied admission to the 
race 
Florida courts again, has 
lower 


and court. 


school. 


board 


year because, so it 
does not know which is controlling, 
Texas law, 
enacted since the litigation began, re 


the federal court order or a 


quiring continued segregation! 


The problem of integration is, in 
ultimate analysis, a simple question 
enforcement. A state which 
discriminates according to race in ad 
missions to its schools is breaking the 
law. Usually when a government has 
a law forbidding certain conduct, the 
full resources of that government, in 
cluding its police and its prosecutors, 
are devoted to preventing and punish 
ing such conduct. Quire frequently 
private persons who have a special 


of law 
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concern with the unlawful conduct 
may also bring their own lawsuit, but 
this is a supplement to the efforts of 
the government to enforce the law, 
rather than a substitute for such 
effort. It is virtually unprecedented 
to leave enforcement of the law ol the 
land exclusively to private lawsuits, 
brought and financed by private per- 
sons, as we now are doing with that 
provision of the Fourteenth Amend 
ment prohibiting school segregation. 

There are special reasons why pri- 
vate law enforcement will not suffice 
to end segregation. Individual Ne 
groes, denied their constitutional 
right to attend an integrated school, 
cannot possibly be expected to carry 
the brunt of litigation. The cost ol 
these lawsuits is prohibitive. Neces 
sarily they must combine their eftorts, 
as they have done in the National 
Association for the Advancement olf 
Colored People, but such an organi 
zation immediately becomes an obvi 
ous target for harassing investigations 
and legislation, and is forced to divert 
much of its energy and its resources 


into battling for its right to exist 


Even were the NAACP tree to pur 
sue its course unmolested, it is a 
rather puny David lorced to do battle 
simultaneously with a number of alert 
Goliaths. In this battle the Southern 
states have every advantage. These 
lawsuits are extremely expensive, and 
the funds which the NAACP is able 
to raise by private contribution are a 
pittance compared to what Southern 
legislatures are willing to appropriate 
from otherwise-impoverished state 
treasuries for the cause of preserving 
segregation. The states resisting inte 
gration have the edge with regard to 
legal talent. It is no disparagement 
of the dedicated lawyers who have 
worked tirelessly for the NAACP to 
say that, good as they are, they are not 
the outstanding lawyers of the South 

The South has the tremendous ad 
vantage of being able to revise at will 
the rules of the game. Let one segre- 
gation statute be held unconstitu- 
tional by a federal court and the leg 
islature in that state will hasten to 
enact a new package of laws which 
must be attacked and invalidated one 
by one before an end to segregation 
can be ordered. Finally, the South 
has the advantage of the seeming 
neutrality of the federal government. 
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It is the Constitution of the United 
States which the NAACP is seeking 
to enforce, but the government ol the 
United States acts as if it is a matter 
of complete indifference to it whether 
segregation continues, in defiance of 
the Constitution, or whether it is 
ended. It is true that the federal gov 
ernment did intervene, effectively and 
powerfully, at Litthe Rock, but its in 
tervention came at the wrong time 
and for the wrong reason. Segregation 
in the public schools is fully as un- 
lawful in Biloxi, Mississippi, where 
no court action has even been begun, 
as it is in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
where a court has decreed its end. 

Court orders must be obeyed, in a 
law-abiding country, and it is right 
that the government should see to it 
that they are, but a court order has 
no stronger claims to obedience than 
the Constitution itself, trom 
which the courts derive their author 
ity. For the federal government to re- 
main idle in the face of open viola- 
tion of its supreme law, except in the 
rare case where private persons have 
secured a court order calling for com- 
pliance with the law, is, in effect, to 
concede the ultimate victory 
which determined 
obey the law. 


does 


to those 


states are not to 


The South will not end segregation 
because the Supreme Court says it 
must, nor because the churches de- 
nounce segregation as immoral, nor 
because the NAACP, laboring man 
fully with inadequate resources, brings 
a pitifully few lawsuits looking to- 
ward this end. Segregation will be 
ended in the South only if the gov- 
ernment of the United States recog. 
nizes that it is its function and its 
responsibility to require compliance 
with the Constitution. The federal 
government alone has the money and 
the legal manpower and the patience 
and the power to force recalcitrant 
states to obey the law. Decisive fed- 
eral action in support of integration 
is the only thing which will persuade 
the South that the end of segregation 


is inevitable, and that nothing is to 
be gained by throwing stones outside 
a Central High School or spitballs 
within. And, not irrelevantly, the 
federal government has express con 
stitutional authority, conterred by 
section five of the Fourteenth Amend 
ment, to see to it that every person 
in the land enjoys the that 
Amendment guarantees. 


rights 


It has been only a year—though it 
now seems ancient history 
gress 
sponsibility lor ending segregation on 
the federal government, 
properly belongs and where it must 
rest if segregation is to be ended 
Title 111 of the bill which ultimately 
became the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
authorized the Attorney General to 
bring actions to enforce school inte 
gration, and the other rights given by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
House of Representatives passed the 
bill in this form, and it was no secret 
that the bill gave the Attorney Gen 
eral this power. Before the bill came 
to the Senate, Telford Taylor, in an 
article in the New York Times Mag 
azine, referred correctly to Title III 
as “the most important provision of 
the bill.” But Title III soon fell vic 
tim to Southern adroitness and Ad 
ministration vacillation. Senator Rich 
ard Russell, of Georgia, blasted Title 
Ill as “the most cunningly devised 
and contrived piece of legislation | 
have ever seen,” and suggested that 
it had been sneaked into the bill 
without the knowledge of the Pres 
ident. Senator Russell must have 
scented victory when the President 
told his press conference the next day 
that his objective in the bill was 
merely to protect voting rights, and 
that he had read the bill that morning 
and found phrases in it he didn’t 
understand. 


since Con 


came close to putung the re 


where it 


This did not quite end the matte: 
The day the Senate agreed to con 


sider the bill President Eisenhower 
issued a statement in which he said 
that one of the four objectives of the 
bill was “to provide a reasonable pro 
gram of assistance in efforts to protect 
the constitutional rights of our citi 
zens’’—an obvious reference to Title 
Iil—and that, though the Senate 
might make changes in detail, he 
hoped all .four of these objectives 


9 





would be retained. Unfortunately, the 


very next day, again at a press con 
ference, he made a remark which the 
newspapers and the Senate 
stood to mean that he was not 
vinced that it would be wise to permit 
the Attorney General to bring school 
integration suits. It is doubtful that 
this is what the President actually 
meant to say, or what he thought he 
had said, but when no action was tak 
en to correct this interpretation of his 
remarks, Title III dead. One 
week later it formally interred. 
Despite the lack of clear encourage 
ment from the White House, Senaton 
Knowland was able to hold a majority 
of Republicans to support of Title 
IIIf, and they were joined by some 
but far from all—tliberal Democrats. 
But the Senate voted, 52-38, to delete 
from the bill all except an unim 
portant remnant of Title III, 
thus to deny to the federal govern- 
ment the power to compel obedience 
to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


under 
con 


was 


was 


and 


All that has happened since that 
day—the wearing and unnecessary 
battle over the jury trial amendment, 
passage of the Civil Rights Act itself, 
the dispatch of troops to Little Rock, 
Judge Lemley’s decision—has been a 
diverting but fundamentally mean 
ingless sideshow. When Title III was 
discarded, so too was any reasonable 
hope that school segregation will be 
ended in the future. A 
few moments before the Senate voted 
on the deletion of Title III, Senator 
Jacob Javits, of New York, said, with 
deep insight: “Today’s vote is su- 
premely important. It starts the 
process by which the whole ball game 
can be lost.” 


foreseeable 


The whole ball game can indeed 
be lost. I think it is being lost. It 
will remain lost unless and until some 
future Congress corrects its mistake 
of last summer by adopting a statute 
similar to Title II. More is at stake 
here than the right of Negro children 
to go to school with white children in 
the South, important as that right is 
If the Supreme Court's decision that 
segregation is unconstitutional is al 
lowed, because of federal inaction, to 
become a dead letter in places where 
it is unpopular, we can abandon ou 
proud boasts that we live in a strong 
federal union, rather than a loose con 
federacy of states, and that we enjoy 
constitutional government under law. 
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The Iron Horse Dies 


by MILTON MAYER 


T is,”’ said Hinky Dink Kenna, 
end of an erea 


an erea, indeed 

I hopped the rattler in $ the 
othe and into B—, 
where a tree flop with friends awaited 
me. Who friends’ house 
but—of all people—my old friend 
rhe last time | Joe, ten 
ago, he lawyering. Now 
one ol the 


The end ol 


evening blew 


was at my 
Joe? saw 
years was 


he’s the head man ol 
biggest railroads in the country, the 
very railroad I had blown in 


from $ on 


just 


I said, “I know the railroads 
don't care what they do to the passen 


“Joe, 


ger, but when I got off yours tonight 
I had to walk past eleven baggage 
cars at the front end of the train, 
carrying my luggage. Since the train 
makes up in S$ 
broken here in B 
as easily put those eleven baggage cars 
on at the hind end?” 

“We could,” said Joe. “We 
indeed. Just as easily. It would save 
the passengers quite a hike.” 

“Well,” I 


and terminates un 
, couldn't you just 


could, 


said, “why don’t you?” 


Because,” said Joe, “we are trying 
to get the 
that they will transter their patronage 
The 


passengers so sore at us 
to one of our many competitors. 
|] & D, for instance, a fine railroad, 
makes the same run. You could have 
come in on it. Or on the bus, or the 
plane, or by private car. May I, as 
an old friend, count on you as a pei 
manently dissatisfied and 
urge you to spread the word against 


us? 


customer 


It's true. The railroads’ only hope 
of survival now is to get rid of the 
passenger business altogether. Even 
then, the freight competition of the 
trucks and the state barge lines (and 
even the air lines) will probably do 
them in in another few years. But 
the passengers are instant death. The 


Surlace Subcommit 


tee ol the Senate, taking testimony a 


Transportation 


few months ago, was told about one 


g 
run which averages four passengers a 
trip 


live 


and is served by two crews ol 


men each. As long as there are 


any passengers, the State Public Serv 
ice Commission will not permit the 


Lhe 


run pays 25 


road to discontinue the 


passenger on the 


secTvVice 
average 
costs the railroad $30 
to carry him. Before the Twentieth 
Century Limited that 


is, discontinued—last was 


cents tare; it 


was merged 
month, it 
losing $1.50 on every $5 it collected 


in fares, even though the cheapest 


train had risen 
$49.50 to S80.76 


accommodation on the 
1929 trom 


American 


since 
The with the 
highest fares in the world and the 
than 
Spain's, in terms of frequency), are 
going broke. 
Aren't you glad? 


railroads, 


poorest service (poorel even 


that's live 


and my 


but 
memories, 


I'm not; because | 
with my fondest 
memory is that of the sun-pictures we 
used to make on Chicago’s Calumet 
Avenue, with a square of print-paper 
and a glass negative, and the Empurre 
State Express was the best picture ol 
them all. I love the railroads. But 
my father didn’t. And my grand 
father hated them. And so did yours 

I remember—with considerable in 
accuracy, I'm sure 
Pacific man told me when UP built 
Sun Valley. Sun Valley had 
a warm-water swimming 
there in the there 
hot spring on a neighboring farm 
The railroad offered the ramshackle 
farmer $10,000 for the spring “Nope,” 
Lhe 
road doubled the ante, tripled it, 
quadrupled it, and the farmer shook 
his head. The road was hot for that 
hot spring; it meant two or three hun 


the story a Union 


to have 
pool, up 
and 


snow, was a 


he said, “the price ain't right.’ 
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They 
pi ice 


dred grand to them finally 
asked the farmer what would 
be right. “No price,” said the farme 
“I'd sooner give it to the hyenas than 
sell it to the railroads.’ 
father 
the 
the country 


the 
about 


That's 
father felt 
railroads owned 


way and grand 
The 
and the 


l hey 


handed out bribes in broad daylight 


railroads 
government, state and federal 
and got free land, which, in the case 


the Western 
their most 


ol some ol lines, now 
valuable asset 
chock full of oil and minerals. They 
imported coolies Chinese 


worked 


constitutes 
Irish and 


and them as chain-gangs; 
the railway unions were the first fight 
ing labor 


hatred of the 


organization, and then 


railroads is unabated 
\ transportation monopoly in a coun 
try too big to cross otherwise, the rail 


roads did not bother to compete on 


they 
parallel lines; and the story of the 


rates or service even where ran 
Pennsy's successful campaigns to keep 
the B & O out of New York and run 
it around Chicago is one for, and in, 


the books 


Everybody hated the railroads, and 
for a hundred years 


helpless \ 


against a 


everybody was 


personal injury claim 
better than 
money in the bank; the road's lawyers 


including 


railroad was 


legislators and Congress 
men on $50,000 retainers) always ad 
vised a settlement at any price rather 


than let the case get 


get to a jury. I once 
knew a coroner's physician in Chicago 
who, on a $2,000 salary, was rolling in 
riches; all he had to do for his heavy 
sugar was impanel six Skid Row stiffs 
for a jury, give them $5 
apiece, and tell them to find that the 
deceased had drunk a hall-gallon of 


whiskey before he was hit by the train. 


coroner's 


The railroads’ atrocities led, even 
tually, to government regulation. 
Under Hiram Johnson what was left 
of the State of California was recov- 
ered from the Southern Pacific. You 
couldn't if you ran 
against the railroads, and you couldn't 
win otherwise 
known to the widows 
and orphans—were tied in knots. But 
they still made monopoly money; the 
extra-fare Twentieth Century grossed 
$200,000,000 in its half-century of ex- 
istence; in 1929, before the crash, it 
was operating in seven sections. 


lose an election 


The robber barons 


themselves as 
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And 


public 


there was no way, short of 


regulate the 
monopolists into providing good serv 


ow nership, to 


ice. Schedules continued to be based 
on a passenger-be-damned doctrine, 
still 
and sometimes then), late 
and still is. (A 
few months ago, in good weather, | 
was three hours the Texas 
Eagle trom St. Louis to Austin; I had 
taken the train, instead of flying, be 
had to be sure ol 
On the whole, 
and 


and they are Except for show 


case runs 


arrival was routine, 


late on 


cause | being on 


time and with legen 
both 
clerical and operating personnel (espe 


cially the 


dary lovable excepuons, 


latter, with their elite job 
security) treated the like 
cattle 


passe ngers 


There was nothing to be done 


about it all, short of public owne!l 
Railway transportation 


natural monopoly 


ship Was a 


Public ownership 


is the only natural way to operate a 


natural monopoly. But public owner 
ship is Bolshevism; every railroad sys 
tem in the world, except Canada’s, 
Brazil's, and ours, is operated Bol 
The Bolshevik 
make money, on an 
passengel 
Our 


shevistically Swiss 


railroads even 
rate olf 2 


92] 


average 
mile 


cents a 
minimum is cents.) 

It is possible, but just barely, to 
exaggerate the the railroads 
Equipment, apart from extra-fare 
uniformly bad; twenty 
years after the European railroads had 
syncopated couplings, the American 
had to flex his neck 
the train came to have it 
broken. Decent accommodations were 
confined to the very rich and the bus 
inéss-man on an 
Pullman 
tionate 


sins ol 


trains, Was 


passenger! when 


a stop or 


expense account 
(and are) exto1 
up to five times the cost of 
comparable accommodations in Eur- 
ope. Dining cars were (and are) like 
wise the province of the rich; the $2 
hamburger on the Pennsy is 
50 cents of anyone's and, 
while the $3.50 to $5.50 dinner on 
most lines is edible, the Missouri Pa 
cific’s is the only first-class food I've 
had on an American railroad, and the 
Santa Fe's the only good second-class. 


rates were 


worth 
money, 


Family men with brains left home 
with a two-day lunch packed up by 
their mothers or wives. They spaced 
it out with the train butcher's cesspool 
coffee (with canned milk in it). There 
was no platform vending of good, 
cheap food (as there was everywhere 
in Europe except, of course, England) 


lunchrooms (where 
time to eat, 
were, with the distinguished excep 
Fred Harvey's on the Santa 
most unappelizing grease 
abroad. Of « 


man with 


the 
was no 


and 
there 


Station 
anyway) 


tuon ol 
Fe, the 
joints at ourse 
the family I don't 
know about you; I am speaking of 
myself ! 


coacn 


home o1 
brains 


traveled in the day 


The day coach a rolling hell, 
furnished in the bleakest 
most absorptive of all fabrics 
plush. Its smell was enough to dis 
hearten a goat. Night and day, and 
day alter day, it 


essence of peanuts and oranges 


was 
itchiest, and 


green 


accumulated the 
(con 
sumed alternatively to raise and slake 
the thirst of the traveling poor), of 
diapers and gently swinging doors to 
completely unequipped lavatories, of 
bodies unbathed in anticipation of a 
boiling-out at the end of the journey, 
built the 
had all shut in 
and olf 


the car 
nailed 
layers ol 


ol soot into win 


dows been 
1904), 
ladies’ face powder 


not be 


dust and 
The heat 


the summer, o1 


could 
turned off in 
on in the winter. 


There was no air, and no way for 


air to enter; but there 


atmosphere, in whose thickness the 


leave ol was 


ceiling lights, too dim to read by, too 
bright to sleep by, glowed ghostly at 
a.m. the 


had 


as a child, burst outraged into the car 


night; and from | to 5 


con 


ductor, whose ftathe beaten him 


every ten minutes to accuse its groan 
ing populace, in the voice of Stentor 
wretched 
number a culprit who wanted to get 
off at the next station, which 
Wichita Falls. In the 
minute approaches to stations he 
would tiptoe the 
shine his flashlight into the face of 
anyone who even looked sleepy, and 
ask if he had seen their tickets He 
had.) 


of harboring among thei 


was 
between ten 


down aisle and 


The baggage car ahead carried the 
crated remains of the dead; the Pull 
mans behind rolled richly along with 
their cargo of ruddy red life, dimes 
thrown around like bottle-caps; be 
tween them the day the 
traveling tenement that carried those 
who were not fortunate enough to be 
wholly alive or wholly dead. I lived 
in those iron jungles, my friends, and 
so, in her truncated youth, 
little woman and, in their 


was coach, 


did my 
infancy 
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stunted by the experience, my chil- 
dren. It warped us, body and, I dare 
say, soul. 

The railroads’ number was up be- 
fore World War II. But, like the 
Bourbons, they couldn’t believe it. 
People were going by plane; the rail- 
roads believed that enough people 
would always be afraid to go by plane 
to keep them in business. People 
were going by car; the railroads be- 
lieved that the Americans could not 
learn from Hitler how to build 
superhighways. 

The war kept the railroads going 
with gasoline rationed—but every wat 
has to end sometime, and when that 
one ended the railroads were finished 
Beginning in 1946 they 
nation-wide deficit in passenger serv 
ice, rising from $139,746,000 in that 
year, if you want to know, to 
$6,315,093,000 ten years later. Every 
one flew, everyone drove or rode cut 
rate buses, and the trucks went to 
town—with the freight. 


showed a 


The taxpayers maintained the high- 
ways for themselves and the tax-free 
buses and trucks. The taxpayers built 
tax-free airports for the air lines. The 
railroads were saddled with gargan- 
tuan mausoleums, called stations, and 
the taxes were killing them. The 1957 
taxes on Grand Central and Penn Sta- 
tion and their approaches used ex- 
clusively for passenger service were 
$13,000,000; the air lines paid not a 
cent in taxes on the LaGuardia and 
Idlewild Airports, whose taxes, on the 
basis of their assessed valuation, 
would be $4,400,000 a year. 


Nobody cared. The railroads’ come 


uppance had come up at last. Juries 
ot railroad-hating Americans awarded 
damages of $100,000 and $500,000 in 
personal injury suits involving a 
fingernail broken in the process ol 
scratching a flea bite on a day coach. 
My triend Joe, the new head man ol 
one of the biggest roads in the coun- 
try, explained, while he urged me to 
be a permanently dissatisfied custom- 
er, that the settlement of injury suits 
alone is bankrupting the railroads. 
Ihe other reasons for getting rid of 
the passengers—and, says Joe, every 
line in the East wants to, and the 
Western roads are heading for it 
are more obvious. 


First, there are the passenger sia 
tions. They have got to be closed 
and, since they can’t be used for any- 
thing else, sold for the high value of 
the land. Then there’s roadbed main- 
tenance; as long as they carry passen 
gers, they have to do a little some 
thing (not much) about it. And serv- 
ice the cars (however so little). Freight 
is more tractable even than 
gers, and a freight cai 
$10,000 against $80,000 for a new 
passenger car—in case they ever get 
around to building one. So the pas- 
sengers have got to go. It isn’t even 
impossible that an imaginative rail 
road head, like my friend Joe, will 
one of these days come out in the open 
and say so in print. Short of that, 
the New York Central, for instance, 
whose passenger train-miles have fall- 


passen 


new Costs 


en 41 per cent since 1948, might quiet- 
ly install bumps on the Water-Level 
Route. 

After the war the railroads made a 
belated effort to pull themselves out. 
As usual, they did it wrong. They 
provided better equipment no better 
serviced, and the new day coaches on 
the Eastern lines ineluctably took on 
the basement police station atmos 
phere of the old. Trying—stupidly 
to compete with air travel, they cut 
running time on their fastest trains. 
(When you got off the Super Chief or 
The City of San Francisco, you quiv 
ered for a week.) The single, intelli 
gent exception was the new California 
Zephyr, a pleasant filty-hour train be 
tween Chicago and San Francisco run 
jointly by the Burlington, Rio 
Grande, and Western Pacific; prospe1 
ous proof that a train could compete, 
not on its competitors’ terms, but by 
offering a clean, comfortable, leisure 
ly trip. 


But their case was hopeless anyway. 
Vis a vis all competing forms of trans- 
portation they were crushed by fixed 
(peri 
y “reorganiza 
tion” and periodically accrued again); 


charges—accrued indebtedness 


odically wiped out by 
payment on preferred stock and 
bonds; taxes; statior. and right-ol-way 
maintenance; maintenance of monster 
equipment; immense feather 
bedding their vengeance on the de 
scendants of the Goulds and the Hills 
and the Huntingtons who exploited 
their predecessors. 


crews 


And, to top it all, increase of flying 
safety to the point where, if the pilot 
can dodge the Air Corps jets, the pas- 
senger’s chances of getting there, and 
even of getting there on time, are ex- 
cellent. Meanwhile, the air lines can- 
nily kept their coach fares low until, 
a year ago, they decided the railroads 
were licked; then, of course, being no 
more moral than the railroads, they 
raised them. 

The lron Horse was on its last legs. 
Nothing—least of all raising fares and 
cutting schedules—would save it. Ex 
pensive campaigns to advertise their 
unjust taxation fell on the world’s 
dealest ears; nobody cared. A few 
weeks ago they played their last card. 
After crying over-regulation for al- 
most fifty years, they proposed two 
dreamworld alternatives to the Senate 
subcommittee —either complete free- 
dom from all regulation or complete 
regulation by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, the second, or 
Bolshevik, solution to include, of 
course, a “fair return” subsidy. 


late, too late. 
In Europe and Japan, where people 
have to ride the railroad, the trains 
are good, dependable, and cheap. The 
government owns and operates them 
at a no greater some 
much smaller) than the American sys 
tems now pleading for private opera 
tion at public expense. In America, 
where people don’t have to ride the 
trains any more, nobody cares. If the 
next war is an old-fashioned one 

which it we'll need the 
trains again. Otherwise nobody cares. 


Nobody but me. I am the last sur 
vivor of the Age of the Iron Horse 
I travel by plane, but it bores me; it 
bores everybody. To ride a train in 
the night the day and 
hear the whistle and see the lights in 
the windows and grab a whiff of air 
at the whistle stops; to go away on 


Too Nobody cares. 


loss (in cases 


won't be 


even coach 


the train; to come home on the train; 
even to wave at the train, as it breasts 
the world with its face and head sunk 
into its indomitable shoulders; just 
to look down the two rails with the 
moonlight on them, until they merge 
in the on and on and on—that’s for 
me, friends The Empire State 
Express. 


The mutability of 
Last year the 
vestment 


human affairs. 
Pennsy'’s return on in 
freight and passenger serv 
ice combined 
cent—l' per cent away 
shevism! Fifty years ago—twenty-five 

the conservative man of property 
left his widow and orphans stock in 
the Class-A railroads. Gilt-edged, blue- 
chip, copper-sheathed, rock-ribbed 
Better than life insurance. Better than 
government bonds. The trains would 
run forever. The best “paper” on 
earth—except, of course, for a_per- 
sonal injury claim against the same 
railroads. 


was down to 1% per 


from Bol- 


Hapless widow! Hapless orphans! 
Happy haters of railroads! Happy 
Sun Valley farmer! Empty, empty 
station, where lovers licit and illicit 
once met and parted! The Iron Horse 
falls to its knees unpitied! The Iron 
Horse bites the dust unmourned! The 
high and mighty brought low! It’s 
just as the French say—the more 
things stay the same, the more they 
change. Or as Hinky Dink Kenna 
says. The end of an erea. 
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Labor’s New Critics 


by BILL ABBOTT 


In Tennyson's poem, Morte d’Ar 


thur, fearful Sir Bedivere wailed: 


“And the 
and the years 


days darken round me, 


{mong new men, strange faces and 


minds 


And a 


answered: 


worldly-wise King Arthur 


“The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new 

And God fulfills Himself in many 
ways 

Lest one good custom should cor 


rupt the world.” 


I'rembling Sir Bediveres writing 
articles and letters to The Progressive 
and other liberal magazines see thei 
days darkened by the young, the new, 
present order of 
events, and with their eyes blurred by 
a hazy past and forgetting all sense 
of historical perspective, they view 
organized labor, Big Labor, with 
panicked alarm. To these Sir Bedi- 
veres nearly all labor leaders (for this 
is the impression they create in their 
writings) are degenerates, ideologi- 
cal potbellies, Miami Beach play 
boys, money-grabbing Babbitts, and 
on a par with the officials of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Some, but not all, of labor's friends 
are trying hard to corrupt the labor 
movement of today with the good cus- 
toms of the Thirties, for the truth 
of yesterday can become the half 
truth of today. The liberal of yester- 
day who fails to change with the times 
becomes the conservative of today no 
matter what he calls himself. 

There is not a person of my gener- 


the strange social 





WILLIAM ABBOTT is assistant education 
director of the United Rubber Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO. 





ation, the generation which has come 
into the labor the Fil 
old 


youth 


movement in 
does not wince when 
tell them: “Today's 
They aren't like they 
in the Thirties. You can’t get a young 
fellow active in the 
paying him.” 

“No ideology,” the old liberals out 
the labor movement tell us 
“Labor today lacks that vital spark 
which ignited the nation in the Thir 
ties. Labor leaders are becoming mor¢ 
like businessmen every day.” 

Sut the definition of a labor leader 
is a man who leads his fellow work 
ers. There more than 200,000 
throughout the nation, and most of 
them are unpaid. What money profit 
can tens of thousands of labor leaders 
find who 
shop stewards, on union committees 
or working with 
agencies? 

Coronet, which never 
to be a liberal magazine, recently 
broke a_ 12-year-old 75,000 
labor leaders actively serving the com 
munity in a dynamic, 
gram of the AFL-CIO. 
nificant that Coronet printed the 
story, for many of the old liberals 
have resolutely ignored the program 
It didn’t fit into the pattern of 
prejudice, the dialectic. Community 
services didn’t exist in the Thirties, 
and therefore there couldn't be much 
to the program. I submit that the 
proven idealism of 75,000 labor lead 
ers who community 
mainly without pay, is of more social 
significance than the misdeeds of a 
few whom labor writers have singled 
out as horrible examples and then 
generalized into a picture of the en 
tire labor movement. 

William McComb is a student at St 
Mary’s High School in Clinton, Iowa. 


ties, who 
unionists 
are soft. were 


union without 


side 


are 


are serving as unpaid 


community social 
has claimed 
story of 


idealistic pro 


I think it sig 


serve 


causes, 
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He wrote an essay on labor in which 
he said that in the past labor was al 
most entirely occupied with bread 
and butter shop and organizing ac- 
tivities. Only recently has the main- 
stream of labor enlarged itself to 
branch out into general society. This 
high school student has more _his- 
torical perspective than many experts 
on labor today. 

Check the history books. In the last 
century, whole state labor bodies de- 
nounced “social reformers” and _ po- 
litical action, and some even disliked 
the minimum wage because they felt 
it would impede organizing activi- 
ties. Compare these attitudes with the 
labor movement of today; the road 
labor has traveled has been long and 
steadily upward. 

In the 1930's, there was an explo- 
sion. Mass production industries were 
organized, and thousands of workers 


bubbled over with strident militancy. 
Thousands more, however, 
and refused to be 
today, 


acted as 
scabs organized. 
Even organized labor com- 
prises a minority of the total labor 
force. In the Thirties, labor’s ideolo 
gy was, and still is, a good one: “or 
ganize the unorganized.” It had a 
simple, direct appeal. But there was 
no political action program, no broad 
move to accept responsibilities in so- 
ciety. Political action for the CIO 
started in 1943 and for the AFL in 
1947. Today's truth of a socially 
responsible labor movement has 
marched beyond the truth of or- 
ganization in the Thirties. Of course, 
there couldn't be a strong labor move- 
ment to be responsible if it wasn’t for 
but once organized a 
look for other truths. 


organization, 
union must 


In the Thirties, a contract with the 


company, if it existed, was one or 
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two pages long, and strikes more of 
ten than not settled controversies 
working conditions. Militancy, 
massed strength, and physical cour 
were tear 


over 


age needed to 
gas, guns, and company thugs 


overcome 


Today, conditions have changed 
Labor must live with the contracts it 
won. A union can't 
members to strike every time a work 
er has a grievance. There is a mutual 
ly agreed-to law of the plant, and the 
union must develop a sense of respon 


has rouse its 


sibility to live up to its agreements 
Responsibility doesn’t mean weak 
ness or selling out to the NAM; it’s 
a sign of maturity, a growing up 
which the old romantics might well 
ponder. 
Maturity, 
lack of 


drama, 


the 
mean 
means 
union 
the 
This 


mean 


haul, 
physical excitement 
and drama 
attendance’ at 
doing 
union. 
doesn't 


the long 


less less 
fewel in 
meeings people 
decision-making of the 
but it 
leaders 


fewel 


is regrettable, 
that are necessar 
ily anti-democratic. This is a con 
dition which exists in every organi 
zation from political parties to 
churches, and by spending thousands 
of dollars on 
some 


union 


leadership education 
trying harder to 
overcome this handicap than most 
institutions. 

It is hard to get excited over arbi 


unions are 


tration cases which happen to some 
body else or tediously to go over col 
lective bargaining figures and charts 
But the man or woman of today who 
is active in labor has to stay up nights 
learning how to express himself clear 
ly in writing and studying legalistic 
contract clauses and complicated eco 
nomic charts just to help his fellow 
workers. He has every bit the dedica 
tion of the man in the Thirties who 
got mad at the company, 
the flag, and called, “Come on, boys, 
this is it!” The true test of selfless 
dedication comes over a period of 
many years in which you fight on 
endlessly without glory or the blow- 
ing of trumpets. 

“The new American frontier is the 
community,” declared a Milwaukee 
report of the CIO Community Serv- 
ices Committee. Many of the old 
liberals have yet to discover this new 
frontier. Here is a philosophy, an 


grabbed 
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ideology of social responsibility be 
similar labor 
the nation 
important, 
but poverty, slums, and human mis 
ery still backyard. 
If you you 


ing hammered out by 
committees throughout 


Hungary and Algeria are 
exist in 


have the 


our own 


eves to see, can 
probably find injustice in your own 
neighborhood If a racial explosion 


Keokuk world 


then America’s cause in 


in Chicago ol has a 
wide effect, 
the world can be helped in the home 
town by helping to better conditions 
There is 


the 


and relations among citizens 


challenge aplenty right in 


hometown 


In Mississippi 
Rav Smithhart, secretary-treasurer of 
the state AFL-CIO, 
White 


strong 


a top labor leader, 


singlehandedly 
Council and 

liberal voice. \ 
Mississippi local union dominated by 


smashes a gives 


workers a 


whites votes in several Negro officers. 
Here is an indication that something 
is starting to happen in the South. 
jut just try to find about it in 
general publications. One labor writ 
whites that 
Negro who had bid in 
job.” He made no men 
tion of the local union president who, 
despite threats from the Ku Klux 
Klan, appt aled to the decency of the 
membership and 
tion 
the 
many of labor's critics 
interested in 
criticism of 


out 
er dwelt on a mob ol 
threatened a 


on a “whit 


won job integra 

to dwell on 
the 
Are they really 
a balanced, thoughtful 


labor? This is a 


Ignoring the noble 


base gives away show of 


reason 
able question to ask 

“We are making history,” said an 
ebullient youthful unionist in Tope 
ka, Kansas, absolutely convinced that 
the liberal the state is 
the labor and that the 
destiny of labor is leadership of Kan 
tiny labor movement, 
grossly outnumbered, facing a hostile 
climate; because of the imagination 
and dedication of its leaders it is 
fighting its opposition to a standstill. 
The legislature revise the tax 
laws, won't even study the tax struc 
ture. The AFL-CIO calls meetings all 
the state and invites other or- 
ganizations to join with labor to 
finance an independent tax study. 
Who does battle against the sales tax 
in Kansas? Labor. Who fights for 
civil rights? Labor. What is the big- 


movement in 
movement 


Sas. Here is a 


won't 


ove! 
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gest organization fighting for public 
interest legislation like TVA-type 
multi-purpose dams? Labor, of course 
And mans the wards and pr 
cincts in behalf of liberal political 
candidates? Labor What 
would many liberals now in office 
stand if it not for organized 
labor's money and manpower? 

Often it is a voice like 
Yount, Kansas AFL-CIO vice 
dent, that is heard alone among state 
the 
under-privileged in legislative halls 
Or it’s somebody like Robert Beagel, 
unsalaried officer of a Topeka Good 
year local union, who helps solve on 
the job problems of his fellow work- 
ers by day and travels throughout the 
Congressional 


who 
chance 
were 


James 
presi 


organizations doing combat for 


district by 
unionists to 


night re 
man the pre 
rhe salaried president of this 
local, Alvin Phillis, averages 12 hours 
a day on union work and still 
throw businessmen into a 
offering to head up the 
Chest. Some 
side labor carp on the sidelines that 


crulting 
cincts 


has 
time to 
panic by 
Community critics in 
“this isn’t the way we did things in 
the Thirties.” Let them sit 
out then. In Kansas, labor is asking 
farmers, schoolteachers, and others 

even businessmen—to join in thei 
spirited crusades; there’s a place for 
everyone 


history 


of good will. 


Of course, there are ciphers in la- 
What expect in a 
movement of 15 million people? But 
the test of institution is what 
happens in a crisis. Such a crisis is the 
Rubber Workers’ 
O'Sullivan heels, which 
a cause celebre for 


bor. does one 


any 
boycott against 
has become 
labor. Here un 
ion leaders from “porkchoppers” to 
members of local union boycott com- 
mittees walked all ove like 
Boston, Los Angeles, and Cleveland, 
visiting shoe repair shops. One per 


cities 


son as part of a team can cover many 
miles of sidewalks, knocking himself 
out for struggling strikers he doesn't 
even know in far-off Virginia. Steel- 


workers, Mine Workers 
Carpenters those 
CIO and those put 
differences to walk together 
who 


Teamsters 
the AFI 
their 
No one 
O'Sullivan 
boycott can help have his heart beat 
faster it the thrilling 
solidarity among labor | 
To walk with 
soul of the 
Certainly, the 


inside 
asicle 


outside 


has worked on the 

sense ot 
iders of ev 
ery union 
know the 
movement 


them is to 
modern labor 
story of 
literally thousands 


such a march of 


deserves to be told 
take it for 
know 
that 
aren't corruptionists,” reply the crit 
hurt That is hog 
Any decent propagandist knows 
it's the 


“But we granted out 


readers about labor's good 


deeds and most labor leaders 


ics with feelings 
wash 
that 


general impression 


counts. If you devote 90 per cent of 


bad 


time 


a diatribe describing several 
and 10 per 


talking about the 


guys cent of the 
overwhelming ma 
jority of good guys, the obvious im 
pression is that the good guys are in 
a tiny When this 
union peopl 
a right to resent it. 


method 
they 


minority 
is used against 


have 


stifle 
throw 


Is mine an attempt to criti 
cism, to ask 
the black paint 
instead? On 
plea to the critics to talk about situ 
they 
open mind, unfettered by their dog 


ma, In 


writers to away 


and use whitewash 
the contrary, mine is a 


ations as exist today with an 


become more ef 
fective. Writers both inside and out 
labor the gilt 
of insight, spark to light a 


order to 


have 
the 
darkened room 


side of precious 


than 200,000 labor 


country 


These more 
the 


solve day-to-day problems need the 


leaders in working to 


help of others to keep up “the soar 
ing mind and the flaming heart,” as 


AFL-CIO Community Services 
tor Leo Perlis put it. Labor 
the artist, the dealer in visions 
dreams, the poets of a 
Labor needs poetry more 
But there are all 
decadents among us who play harps 
eerie, non-existent past 
Criticize, but do it honestly. Speak of 
the muck and mire if you will, but 
never your eyes to the noble 
and beautiful. With balance, per 
spective, and insight, your criticism 
can become a contribution 


Direc 
needs 
and 
new society 
than ever 


before. too many 


for some 


close 





Danger in the Far East 


by MARTIN BRONFENBRENNER 


“Kino no Teki wa, Kyo no Tomo”— 
“Our Enemy of Yesterday, Our Friend 
of Today.” 
—GENERAL 
1905. 


Noci At Port ARTHUR, 


——_ may soon face a new crisis 
in the Far East—not of Commu- 
nist making but of our own. The 
location: Japan. The cause: The 
Japanese-American Mutual Security 
Treaty negotiated by John Foster 
Dulles in 1951, before his elevation 
to the Secretaryship of State. 

This treaty with its accompanying 
administrative agreement was part of 
the price Japan paid for ending the 
Occupation. Formally, by the text 
of the Treaty, the Japanese govern- 
ment invites American troops to re- 
main in Japan as a Security Force 
until the two countries agree that 
Japan can defend herself. (Japan 
cannot simply withdraw the invita- 
tion.) Japan also promises to provide 
the Security Force with bases, finan- 
cial assistance, “logistic support,” and 
so on. 

This arrangement was actually not 
“mutual” at all. Ending of the Oc- 
cupation and _ re-establishment of 
Japanese independence were made 
conditional on its acceptance. Many 
of its features, as we shall see, re- 
semble the Nineteenth Century “un- 
equal treaties” to which Asians are 
hypersensitive. The treaty is an un- 
happy aftermath to a treatment of 
Japan by America more magnani- 
mous than most treatments of van- 
quished nations by victorious powers. 

From the beginning the treaty and 
the administrative agreement have 
been anathema to the Japanese Left. 
The Left makes up a full third of 
Japan's electurate. It includes a ma- 
jority of Japan’s youth, intellectuals, 
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and urban workers. It has gained 
strength in every election since 1949 
and may eventually take over the 
government in free elections. Social- 
ists, Communists, and minor Left 
parties unite with the Nationalists of 
the extreme Right in demanding 
abrogation of the treaty and agree- 
ment as colonial and imperialistic. 
Their opposition appears to be gain- 
ing strength, to the point of sporadic 
outbreaks of resistance by peasants 
and fishermen when farm land or 
fishing grounds are taken over unde1 
the treaty for military facilities. A 
formal organization to modify the 
treaty was also established in Tokyo 
in the spring of 1957. 

Denunciation of the Mutual Se- 
curity Treaty by some future Japa- 
nese government would leave the 
United States in a delicate position. 
The Americans could sit tight unde1 
the letter of the treaty, which does 
not permit abrogation by Japan. If 
they did defy Japanese opinion, the 
result would be a worldwide propa- 
ganda campaign against arrogant 
“American Imperialism.” If they left 
under pressure, their loss of face 
would be comparable to the loss suf- 
fered by Britain in evacuating Suez 
under Egyptian pressure in 1955 
not to mention 1957. Surely it would 
be preferable to forestall any such 
dilemma by generous’ unilateral 
modifications of the treaty, before the 
hostile pressure has built up too far, 
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thus “too 


too 


and avoid the persistent 
little late” of Western 
sions elsewhere in Asia. 


conces 


The Americans wisely made a few 
concessions in carrying out the ad 
ministrative agreement itself, despite 
some objection in the armed forces 
The most important was the renun 
ciation of extra-territoriality. Ameri 
can personnel are subject to Japanes¢ 
law and courts in connection with all 
criminal and civil suits arising outside 
their specific duties, which are con 
strued quite narrowly as in the Girard 
homicide case. An expensive conces 
sion has been the steady transfer of 
American installations 
large cities, where they remind the 
Japanese of the equivocal characte 
of Japanese independence, to com 
paratively secluded areas where they 
must often be rebuilt completely. In 
the summer of 1957, following talks 
between Premier Kishi and President 
Eisenhower, plans were formed to 
withdraw American ground forces 
almost completely, but leave naval 
and air units in Japan. At the same 
time America has lessened her oppo- 
sition to Japanese economic pressure 
for trade with the mainland of China 
as a replacement for the dollars spent 
in Japan by the American military, 
and Japanese trade with China is 
expanding. The issue of Japanese 
trade with China does not, however, 
involve the security treaty or the ad 
ministrative agreement in any direct 
fashion. 


away trom 


Seven further concessions should 
be made voluntarily and unilaterally 
by the Americans to the Japanese as 
soon as possible. They cover a va 
riety of issues, from red-light districts 
to territorial transfers. They have 
one point in common—to reduce the 
elements of involuntary dependency 
in Japan's relations with the United 
States, and increase the elements of 
voluntary alliance. They aim to 
make Japan's status less like an occu- 
pied area, and more like an equal 
partner such as Britain or France 


TERMINATION Procepure. A method 
should be set up within the treaty 
whereby the Japanese government 
could, if it so desired, withdraw its 
invitation to the American Security 
Force, without either removing the 
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from its Constitu 
extra-constitutionally build- 
ing up its “defense forces” to the level 
the Americans deem adequate. On 
the other hand, the Security Forces 
should not have to shut up shop in 
consequence of a single captious 
“Yankee Go Home” majority in the 
Japanese Diet. Perhaps the Japanese 
should be permitted to terminate the 
treaty by a two-thirds vote in both 
chambers of the Diet. Another pos- 
sible procedure might be to permit 
termination by simple majorities in 
two or three successive Diets. 


“no-war” clause 


tion o1 


Bupcet Prostems. Maximum lim 
its should be set on the size of the 
financial subvention to be provided 
by the Japanese each year for the 
logistic support of the Security Force, 
but the most delicate budgetary prob 
lem relates to Japan's appropriations 
for its own defense force. The Ameri- 
can and military, acting 
separately or in concert, allegedly 
hide behind the provisions of the 
Mutual Treaty to railroad 
through the Diet without adequate 
discussion military appropriations 
which many Japanese would preter 
to see devoted to welfare expendi 
tures or returned to the people in tax 
reductions 


Japanese 


Security 


The procedure reminds 
the Japanese of the Maiji Constitu 
tion of 1889, under which a series of 
subtle provisions placed the Army 
and Navy budgets effectively beyond 
the control of the Diet. The details 
of the present-day charges are not 
clear, and neither is the extent to 
which the Mutual Security Treaty is 
really involved. The murky situation 
could nevertheless be cleared up by 
an explicit statement that nothing in 
the treaty reduces the Diet’s control 
of the defense budget. 


LAND PROBLEMS. Modifications 
should be made in the procedures by 
which the Security Forces acquire 
land for expansion of their facilities. 
This is particularly important in the 
case of the Air Force, which requires 
longer runways for jets than it used 
originally for propeller planes and 
which must take over level farm land 
for runway extensions. The current 
procedure permits land to be taken 
over without the approval of any 
Japanese agency, although landown- 
ers are compensated at fixed prices by 
the Japanese. This procedure has 
given rise to outright anti-American 
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which notably successful 
at Sunakawa on the outskirts of 
Tokyo. A possible solution would be 
a requirement for Japanese Diet ap 
proval of any expansion of Security 
land holdings in land-poor 


riots, were 


Forces 
Japan. 


LABOR ProsL_ems. The issue here 
involves civil rights on the one hand, 
military security on the other. The 
Japanese workers in American bases 
include a good many active Leftists 
Security on the American bases in 
Japan much to be desired; 
secret American information som¢ 
times appears in Japanese political 
and technical magazines. The Ameri- 
cans believe these facts related, since 
the Japanese Communist Party has 
tried to infiltrate the strategic ranks 
of the base workers. 
inadequate 


leaves 


But possessing 
against indi- 
viduals, some American commanders 
would like to “purge” all their leftist 
Japanese employees, using the stand 
ards used to weed out “security risks” 
in America. Japanese labor law, on 
the other hand, safeguards the civil 
rights of workers more carefully than 
American. Dismissal of workers 
on political grounds is forbidden 
without proof of specific betrayal of 
trust. Japanese labor leaders are pre 
dominantly Communist 
in sympathy, and are in no mood to 
tolerate exceptions to Japanese labor 
law, particularly exceptions resem 
bling the ‘Taft-Hartley Act o1 
“McCarthyism,” two of their pet 
abominations. 


evidence 


does 


Socialist or 


\ possible solution might be the 
replacement of Japanese workers in 
sensitive categories by Americans, 
either military or civilian. At the 
same time, as many Japanese as pos- 
sible should be transferred to less 
sensitive positions, and severance pay 
given to any who lose their jobs. This 
would be expensive for the Ameri- 
cans, but the only alternative seems 
to be observance of the Japanese la- 
bor code in both letter and spirit. 


Moraity Prosiems. Here are 
delicate issues, where mutual recrimi- 
nation abounds. If we listen to some 
Japanese views, expressed in books 
like Chastity of Japan, American 
G.I.'s are debauching Japanese wom- 
anhood at a wholesale rate and in 
full view of Japanese childhood, 
while Japanese authorities are power- 


less to intervene. If we listen to some 
American rebuttals, clean-living G.1.'s 
are being enticed into drunkenness, 


disease 


drug addiction, and venereal! 
by wicked Japanese prostitutes, with 
the connivance of the Japanese au 
thorities. 
one point: most of the American base 
areas are what fundamentalist prea h 
ers call “Sodom and 
“dens of iniquity.” 


There is agreement on only 


Gomorrah” o1 


The facts seem to lie between the 
opposing explanations 
regarding prostitution 


cently become 


Japanese law 
has only re 


puritani al, and its 
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enforcement may never reach the 
general American level. 
has been a sizable source of Japanese 
public and private revenue, not to 
mention foreign exchange. A minor 
ity of Americans, on the other hand, 
run amuck when first 
time with 
laws, 


Prostitution 


faced for the 
the combination of 

women, and immunity 
from home-town public opinion, and 
compress a lifetime of high living into 
their tour of Japanese duty. 

No treaty amendment can do away 
with this chronic source of Japanes¢ 
American ill-feeling. 
might be to give Japanese authorities, 
well as national, the 
to declare questionable areas off lim 
its to Security Forces personnel, and 
to give Japanese police the power to 
enforce these regulations along with 
the American M.P.’s. This might not 
accomplish a great deal. The red 
light districts around Sasebo 
Tachikawa would probably stay open, 
and would still be 
establish female seminaries o1 
up adolescent daughters. But respon 
sibility and power would be shifted 
simultaneously into Japanese hands, 
should the Japanese desire seriously 
to clean up the areas 


loose 


loose 


One possibility 


local as powel 


and 
poo! pl aces to 


bring 


THE Ryukyu IsLaANnps. America o¢ 
cupies these islands, Japan 
them back, and the inhabitants preter 
Japanese to American rule. The pop 
ulation of the Ryukyus and other off 
shore islands south and southwest olf 
Japan is racially and culturally re 
lated to the mainland Japanese and 


wants 


is even more nearly Japanese in sen 
timent allegiance. In the San 
Peace Treaty the Japanese 
government suspended its sovereignty 


and 
Francisco 


of which the most 
Okinawa—under the 
presumption that their control would 
go to the United Nations 
they have remained under 
military government 
highly fortified. 


these islands 
important 1S 


ove! 


Instead 
American 
have 


and been 


There are 
that the 
pro Japanese 


widespread complaints 
rights of leftists 
Ryukyuans are 
suppressed. American popularity on 
Okinawa fallen to the point 
where no frankly pro-American can 
didate has Oki 
there 
Communist 
and open Socialist parties, both anti 
American. The 


civil and 


being 
has 
a chance in a 


majo. 


nawan election The contests 


are between disguised 

American military in 
1957 deposed the popularly elected 
Mavor Naha, the 
city. They him of 
nism and had imprisoned 
viously for 
Communist 
Senaga a 


Senaga ol largest 


accused Commu 
him pre 
sheltering a Japanese 


This 
senaga 


fugitive made 
lieu 
tenant won the subsequent election 
in Senaga’s stead 

The Northern Ryukyus (the 
Amami-O-Shima group of islands) had 
been 


martyr, and a 


administered of the is 


land of Kyushu prior to 1945, and on 


as part 


this basis they have been returned to 
Japan. I 
in the 


nless similar 
othe 


action is taken 


islands, or unless United 


Nations established, 


there is 


trusteeship — is 


every prospect ol anothet 
If this hap 


friendship 


Cyprus in the Pacili 
pens, American-]Japanes¢ 
in Asia will suffer the 
as Anglo-Greek 
Middle East 


Kurite Istanps. This chain 

north from Hokkaido to 
Kamchatka, roughly paralleling the 
Siberian Soviet | 
rhe islands were Japanese-owned and 
Japanese-inhabited until 1945. Since 
that date, they have Rus 
sian occupation. The Japanese have 
S.S.R. for the 
islands, 


Same strains 


friendship in the 


DHE 
stretches 


coast of the nion 


been undet 


negotiated with the lI 


return of some ol the espe 


cially the Habomai group nearest to 


Hokkaido, but the Russians 


have 


been intransigent. Among the reasons 


for Soviet intransigence fear ol 
American Siberia, 
the Mutual Security Treaty 
the Americans to establish such bases 
territory It 


move for the 


bases near since 


“invites” 
anywhere in Japanese 
would be a costless 
rights 


kind 


may be re 


United States to renounce any 
installations of 
which 
turned to Japan by the Soviet Union 
result of 


to military any 


on any territory 


as a negotiations between 
(It might have the 
added advantage of calling a Russian 


bluff.) 
When the 


independence 


the two countries 


United States granted 
to the Philippines in 
1946, it was under no Philippine com 
pulsion 


was a 


The grant of independence 
generous fulfillment of a 
erous promise, it 
political move from a selfish Ameri 
can When the United 
States ended the Occupation of Japan 


gen 


was also an astute 


viewpoint 


in 1951-52, it was under no Japanese 
The ending of the Occu 
pation was another astute political 
selfish American 
point. We believe it is high time for 
the United States to make 
such gesture in the Far East 
pressure 


compulsion 


move trom a view 
another 
Before 
Japanese builds up to a 
threatening point, the United States 
should amend certain 
the Japanese-American Mutual Se 
curity Treaty and its supporting 
Administrative Agreement, which 
have galled the Japanese and inspired 
anti-American agitation in Japan 
Such amendments would be generous 
More important, they 
would also be astute political moves 
from a selfish American viewpoint. 


provisions ol 


concessions 
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LEADERS 
of the 
NEW AFRICA 


by LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


i ings story of the new Africa can be 
told briefly 


through the biogra- 
phies of a dozen or so men, for this 
small group of leaders is responsible 
remarkable 
nations ol 


to a 
and 
nent 


degree for the new 


emerging that conti 


So closely are they identified with 
histories that Nkrumah 
book Ghana: The 
Kwame Nkrumah. 


In other parts of the world this would 


their nations 
called his recent 


Autobiograp!l y of 


have been considered blatant conceit; 
in Ghana 
cism 


there was almost no criti 


because nearly everyone agrees 
that the story of Ghana is largely the 
Nkrumah 


Tunisia is the 


In a similar way 
Habib 
Morocco today 
Mohammed V. To a 
lesser degree the story of the Sudan’s 


story ol 
creation ol 
Bourguiba, while 
mainly means 
independence can be told in capsule 
form through the lives of Azhuri and 
Khalil, while that of Libya is focused 
primarily on King Idris. 

In the 
attain a 


nations struggling now to 


similar status a few names 
stand out; they are the voices of the 
inarticulate masses. In Kenya it is 
Mboya, in Tanganyika Julius 
Nverere, in Uganda the Kabaka ol 
the Buganda, Nigeria Awo 
lowo, Azikiwe, Balewa, and the Sar- 


dauna of Sokoto 


Tom 


and in 


During the past four months I have 
met most of these leaders and talked 
with people who knew the others in 
timately. Individually they are varied 
and colorful; collectively they repre- 
sent the aspirations and demands of 
Africa’s movements for indepen 
dence, nationalism, higher standards 
of living, and a better future for 
youth. 

Bourguiba struck me as the most 
astute, Nkrumah as the most appeal- 
ing, Mohammed V as the best bal- 
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ancer of the various elements in a 
nation, Mboya as the 
of the vounger 
the dark 
rapidly 
thei 
journalists 


most promising 


men, and Balewa a 
whose Star 18 


Most of these 


teachers 


horse rising 


most men 


started careers as and 


because in these profes 


sions they free to criticize 


Thus Nkrumah, 


have been teach 


could be 
their foreign rulers 
Balewa, and Nverere 
Azikiwe 
Mbova 


le ader; 


ers, and and Awolowo 


your 
still is 

\wo 
lawyers. Mo 
and the 
been 


nalists has been and 
sourguiba and 
trained as 
King Idris, 
Sokoto have 


well as 


a labor 
lowo were 
hammed V, 
Sardauna of reli 


lead rs 


gious as political 
Khalil has been an army office 
of his life 


Most of the men in power today in 


most 


the nations which have won their in 
dependence are around 50; one needs 
to remember that they started out as 
potential leaders in their twenties o1 
early thirties. The leaders of the in 
dependence movements in the emerg 


a 


ing nations are in their late twenties 


or thirties; Nyerere is 35 and Mboya 
is 27 

Among the older men there seem 
to be two general types as to methods 
One is the foreign 
trained person who tends to be more 
radical, is in a greater hurry to bring 
about changes, and is a man who has 
a strong appeal to the 
masses who have supported him for 
years. Azikiwe, Bourguiba, and Nkru 


mah represent this type. Azikiwe 


or strategy 


emotional 
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dren to the World.’ 





and Nkrumah obtained most of thei 


higher education in the | 


ind 


nited States 
Bourguiba in France The othe 
type has been educated solely o1 


marily at home, is 


more cautious 


bringing ibout radical changes 
leader of any ¢ 
movement Avhuri Bal 
Khalil, and Mohammed V fit 


into this category 


has not been the 
Wass 
Idris 


best 


Exile on 
the lot ol 
helped to make them heroes in thei 


probably un 


imprisonment has beer 


most of these men and has 


homelands. Bourguiba 
derwent the most strenuous period ol 

King Idris 
Kubaka were 
this was not 
hardship physically Nkru 


mah was imprisoned for only a short 


exile and imprisonment 
Mohammed \ 
in exile 


and the 
many vears, but 
a great 
time, emerging from prison to lead 
Ghana No 


bee nh 


the new government o 

Nigeria 
or imprisoned, and one can only won 
der if they 
popula 


N vyerere 


caped 


leaders of have exiled 


would have won 


had 


have so far es 


more 


support 1f they been 
Mbova 


this fat 


and 


probably will 


and 
continue to if the British can prevent 
it, for they know by 


means to pote ntial 


now what it 
leaders of new 
nations in terms ol popular support 


\s one 
in the newspapers, the question natu 
rally arises, “What are they like \ 
short sketch of each of the six leaders 
of the New Africa I recently 
interviewed may help the reader to 
picture them. 

Habib 
short 
head 


square jaw 


reads accounts of these men 


have 


Sourguiba of Tunisia is a 
stocky 


and 


a high fore 


grey 


man with 
thinning 
and strong chin. He sits 
like a ramrod, his 
intensely on the 


hair, a 
stands blue 
fixed 
He exudes charm and 
netism. He 
fantasti 
cal skill 

language 
French 


and 
eves Visitor 
personal mag 


has a brilliant mind, a 


memory, and great oratori 


He is a master of the French 
and a great 
philosophy and _ literature 
His greatest ability is probably his 
cleverness in 


admirer of 


developing strategy, 
coupled with his uncanny sense of 
“timing.” This and his incredible 
knowledge of French politics and 
politicians made it possible for him 
to win independence for Tunisia 
and may enable him to achieve his 





next two great goals 
dependence and a 
Federation. 

In personality, Nkrumah of Ghana 
is probably the most appealing of the 
leaders of New Africa. He is a tall, 
slender, good-looking man who looks 
much younger than his 48 years. In 
talking with him I was struck by his 
high idealism, his loneliness as a man 
living between the African 
American worlds, and his desire to 
accomplish so much in so short a 
time. He has already clashed with 
the chiefs and with the cocoa farmers 
of the Ashanti territory, but he still 
commands the admiration and devo 
tion of the masses of Ghana 
attribute independence to him. His 
big dream is a huge dam on the 
Volta River which would provide 
water for irrigation, power for an 
aluminum plant, and electricity fon 
homes and factories in a large part 
of the country. He is driven by a 
desire to attack the evils of ignorance, 
poverty, illiteracy, and disease. H¢ 
is vitally concerned with the creation 
of a West African Federation; this is 
a dream but he has already begun to 
work to make it a reality. 

Mohammed V of 
wearing his white djellaba (robe with 
a white turban) when I met him in 
Rabat, and he looked much older 
than when dressed in Western 
clothes. Selected by the British to 
succeed his father as ruler 
they thought he would be more pli- 
able than others, Mohammed V has 
proved in recent years how much 
they misjudged him. When he was 
exiled first to Corsica and then to 
Madagascar, he came into his own as 
a hero of most Moroccans, a symbol 
of their fight for freedom. Largely 
self-educated, he gives the impression 
of a wise and quiet ruler who can 
weld the divergent elements of his 
country together and bring about 
changes slowly and with less resist- 
ance than in other countries. Today 


Algerian in- 
North African 


and 


who 


Morocco was 


because 


‘ 


he bears the title of King, but to most 
Moroccans he is still the Sultan, their 
religious as well as political leader. 

Nigeria is now partially free, with 
the 
western provinces and independence 
tentatively scheduled for the north in 
1960. Its political life revolves around 
these three areas, each of which has 
its own political leader. In the east, 
Nmamdi Azikiwe, popularly known 
as “Zik,” rules supreme, with a large 
and enthusiastic 
parts of the country, built in part 
through his chain of newspapers and 
partly through his ability to speak to 
the masses. In the Obafemi 
Awolowo has organized the Yoruba 
tribe into a strong political power 
and serves as premier. In the north 
the Sardauna of Sokoto is the domi 
nant person and a force throughout 
Nigeria. 

Each of these three men has con- 
centrated on regional leadership to 
date. This fact, together with the 
intense personal between 
them, has meant that a compromise 
candidate had to be found for the 
new post of Prime Minister of Ni- 
geria. The man selected for that 
role is Tafawa Balewa, the dark horse 
of Nigerian politics. He is a north 
erner who has lived many years in 
the south and is known there (few 
northerners are known outside their 
region). He is a Moslem and 
therefore acceptable to the large 
group of Moslems in Nigeria; yet he 
is not a religious leader and is ac- 
ceptable to the non-Moslems. He is 
a good speaker, a hard worker, and 
a quiet, effective force. 

When I met Balewa in Lagos, | 
struck first by his appearance 
He is tall, with a gaunt face, a high 
forehead, and the thick lips charac- 
teristic of many Africans. Then I 
was impressed by his composure and 
caginess in answering questions. 
Throughout our conversation he 
stressed the ideal of unity, accenting 


independence in eastern and 


following in other 


west, 


rivalry 


own 


was 


the 
portation and communication, more 


importance ol improved trans 
schools, and more travel between the 
different regions as that 
end. He talked about tribal, linguis 
tic, and religious differences and a 
serted with “We 
to face these realities with 
very confident that we 
Nigerian state.” It 
this unobtrusive northerner, with his 
good common sense, his political sa 
gacity, his wide reading and travel 
background, and his quiet charm may 
play a predominant role in the 
months ahead in transforming Ni 


means to 


conviction, expect 
courage 
can build a 


may well be that 


geria from a geographical expression 
to a political reality. 


Mbova 
Born on a plantation, of il 


Tom is the boy wonder of 
Kenya. 
literate parents, he attended mission 
schools and continued his education 


through correspondence courses until 


he obtained a scholarship for a year's 


study in Ruskin College in England 
Twenty-eight and _ single, he 
bee n 


has 
into or 
created by 
and othe 


stepped into 
the vacuum 
of Kenyetta Kikuyu lead 
ers since the Mau Mau troubles. He 
comes from the Luo tribe, 
largest in Kenya, atid is se 
the Kenya Federation of Labor, after 
having health 
secretary of the 


Workers’ 


pushed 
the removal 


the second 
retary ol 
served as a sanitary 
inspector and as 
Kenya Local 
Union 
Mboya has a keen mind and a quiet 
manner; he is articulate in English 
and a spell-binder in Swahili. He is 
a rapid reader, and his office bulges 
with books on labor, politics, and 
cooperatives. So far 
doned violence or pleaded for an 
African racist But he 
be driven to either of these positions 
if the “Europeans” or whites of Kenya 
move faster in the 
months than they are now moving 
When I asked him if he proposed a 
race policy in reverse, he replied, 
“That is not necessarily the ultimate 
result of my policy. We envisage 
Kenya as a society in which all racial 
groups, and I do not mean as separate 
units, shall enjoy equal rights and 
equal opportunities.” Just what he 
meant by the phrase “not necessarily 
the ultimate result of my policy” may 
have been cleat 


Government 


he has not con 


society may 


do not next tew 


to him; it may also 
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have left an opening for a more radi- 
cal approach if events of the future 
warrant or justify it in his mind and 
in the minds of his restless followers. 
Che political picture in Kenya is not 
clear and may not be for 
time, but this young man will play a 
large part in it 


now some 


Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika is 
another young man who has suddenly 
leader of the 
that 
people 


risen as the indepen 
nation ol 


well 


dence movement in 
eight million 
worth watching. The son of a chief 
of the Zanaki tribe, he taught school 
until he left teaching to devote full 
time to the Tanganyika African Na 
tional Union, with its 150,000 to 
200,000 members. He taces an upl ill 
fight, for Tanganyika has 120 tribes, 
widespread illiteracy, a lack 
of economic and social development, 


and is 


woelul 


and an absence of trained personne! 
even for local government positions 
gut Nyerere and eagei 
to attain When I! 
asked him about the timing of inde 
pendence, he answered: “Five 
ago the idea of Tanganyika becoming 
independent in 20 years was revolu 
tionary. ‘Today Tangan 
yika becoming independent in ten 
years is reactionary.” Such words may 
seem overly optimistic but they ap 
peal to his ardent followers when he 
stands on the public platform and 
unleashes all his oratorical 
and one remembers that it was the 
same with other men, like Bourguiba 
and Nkrumah, in years past. This 
small, thin, wiry litthe man is no- 
body's fool and he is already a force 
in Tanganyika. 


is confident 
inde pende nce. 


years 


the idea of 


power, 


These are six of the leaders of the 
New Africa. They have made history 
in the last few years and will keep 
on making it in this turbulent con- 
tinent. Alongside them are others of 
similar caliber well-known 
in their own Others will 
emerge in the months and 
years as other parts of this vast conti- 
nent become more and more restless 
to join the independent states of the 
world and to attain more freedom, 
more economic and social justice, and 


who are 
lands. 
coming 


higher standards of living for them- 
children. They and 
their colleagues are the Washingtons, 
the Jeffersons, the Adamses, and the 
Hamiltons of the New Africa which 
is being born. 


selves and thei 
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Gauguin’s Freedom 


by ALFRED WERNER 


A’ AN AUCTION in Paris last summer, 
an oil by Paul Gauguin, Still Life 
with Apples, was sold to a Greek 
shipping magnate for the not incon- 
sequential sum of 104 million francs, 
$297,000, with taxes bringing the tab 
up to $340,000. As was to be expec ted, 
consternation raged among the art 
lovers. One little Gauguin—only 26 
by 30 inches—for the price of twd 
fairly large Rembrandts? Had works 
of art become commodities like stocks 
and bonds, to rise and fall in price 
according to “laws” having little to 
do with the ups and downs of human 
values? Would such fantastic prices 
drive collectors to buy the work of 
young, living artists for sums often 
less than one-thousandth of the price 
reached at the Galerie Charpentier 
auction—or would the mad rush for 
Post-Impressionist art increase even 
for mediocre left-overs ennobled by 
names like Gauguin or Van Gogh? 

Paul Gauguin would be the most 
surprised of all by this news: he might 
muse, “That little still-life? I can 
barely remember it. Must have paint- 
ed it in 1901. I was then sick with 
influenza most of the time on Tahiti, 
and was about to leave the place for 
the Marquesas where I might live 
more cheaply. One hundred and four 
million francs! There were days 
when I did not have even one franc 
to buy food!” 





ALFRED WERNER, Vienna-born art critic, 
has written and lectured widely in the 
United States and Europe. His articles 
on modern art have appeared in a score 
of publications including Commentary, 
The American Scholar, and The Saturday 
Review. Mr. Werner is the editor of a 
new edition of Gauguin's South Seas 
Journal, Nos-Noa, published by Noon- 
day Press. 





ilike 


prove rbial 


Among dealers and collectors 
one olten = finds 
cynics who know the price of 


those 
every 

Yet 
a new and deeper appreciation by the 
public of all the real values offered 
by what has been termed Post-Impres 
sionism is long overdue. The excla 
mations called forth by astronomical 
prices are no substitute for an appre 
ciation of the true aesthetic qualities 
in Gauguin’s fashionable 
work. And the melodramatic retell 
ing of his life-story by the Hansons, 
a fast-writing team of 
in Noble Savage (1954) have 
had as restrictive an effect upon the 
expansion of America’s aesthetic fron 
tiers as that perennial best-seller about 
Van Gogh, Irving Stone’s Lust for 
Life. 

“When will the time come when 
we need speak of nothing but Art?” 
So Gauguin ended a letter from Tahi 
ti to his close friend in Paris, Georges 
Daniel de Monfreid. The communi 
cations to his wife and his friends 
move one to admiration: amid all the 
repetitive complaints about poverty, 
sickness, the treachery of dealers, and 
the hostility of critics, the genuine 
artist breaks through. The prophet 
is still worth 
fifty-odd years: 

“In painting must search 
rather for suggestion than for descrip 
tion, as is done in music.” 

“It is better to paint from mem 
ory, for thus your work will be your 
own: your sensation, your intelli 
gence, and your soul will triumph 
over the eye of the amateur.” 

In the informal notes from Tahiti, 
known as his Jntimate Journals, Gau- 
guin wrote: 

“Do not finish your work too much. 


thing and the value of nothing 


now so 


biographers, 
must 


listening to after 


one 
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An impression is not sufficiently 
durable for its first freshness to sur 
vive a belated search for infinite de 
tail; in this way you let the lava grow 
cool and turn boiling blood into a 
stone. Though it were a ruby, fling 
it far from you.” 


Were he only the grand decorator, 
the fascinating weaver of exotic tales 
many people still hold him to be, 
there would not be in his writing the 
repeated emphasis on the 
the beginning and end of all paint 
ing, all lite. It is ironic that the man 
who has so often been called cruel, 
criminally selfish, vain, commercial, 
and sensation-seeking, was, actually, 
the most ardent exponent of the 
anti-realistic, anti-materialistic meta 
physical trend in modern art, the 
one—posthumously at most 
successtul in freeing art 
the contaminants of the latter part 
of the Nineteenth Century. His de 
tractors called his works “posters” be- 
cause of the broad flat 
bounded by black outlines. For me, 
they recall rather the stained-glass 
windows of medieval cathedrals, suf 
ficiently and map-like to 
guide the onlooker into what Novalis 
called the “mysterious path that leads 
inward,” and sufficiently abstract to 
prevent him from straying into seduc 
tive byroads. 

I have seen fashion photos of pretty 
models, most elegantly dressed, posed 
against a background of oils by 
Gauguin. The models become insig 
nificant, desperately silly. My eye 
shifts, almost involuntarily, to Gau 
guin’s masks, the symbolic cyphers 
in the “purely decorative” back 
ground, trying to penetrate them. 

A curious defense-mechanism made 
Gauguin apply a protective armor to 
his literary utterances as well as to 
his paintings. Here he was unlike his 
friend Van Gogh, whose letters im 
mediately open to us a deep shaft 
into the his and 
whose self-portraits are as self-revela 
tory as Rembrandt's. For Van Gogh, 
one might say, painting was one out 
let for reckless preaching, the writing 
of epistles to Dear Theo another. 
Van Gogh might have become a suc- 
cess—in the most unworldly 
as a spiritual reformer, had not the 
Brussels committee of evangelical 
clergymen stopped his endeavors to 


“soul” as 


least 
from all 


color areas 


realistic 


recesses ol soul, 


sense 
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re-live the life of 


Christ. 


sel f-sacrificing 


Level-headed Paul Gauguin 
more of an artist. Balance, clarity of 
form, equilibrium—so alien to Van 
Gogh—came naturally to Gauguin. It 
is significant that he chose to be 
tutored by Pissarro, the one Impres 
sionist who had refused to abandon 
form. Not content to be “only an 
Cézanne called Monet), a 
mere recorder of the effects of light, 
Pissarro submit to the 
mercy of From his teacher 
Gauguin inherited a drive for ordet 
and organization, a feeling for de- 
sign antipodal to the haphazard 
verisimilitude cherished by Monet 
(and, I might add, to the orgiastic 
fervor of Van Gogh). From Pissarro 
Gauguin learned filter the 
mass of visual material surrounding 
him through the fine screen of in- 
tellect, of temper. 


was 


eye” (as 


would not 


nature. 


how to 


as one of the 
against them 


Gauguin, who began 
Impressionists, turned 
by the end of his life. “Their edifice 
rests upon no solid base .. . they heed 
only the eye and neglect the mysteri 
He termed 
superficial 
and only 


ous centers ol thought.” 
their part a “purely 
thing, full of affectations 
material.” 

Were he today, Gauguin 
might apply almost the same words 
to much of the Abstract-Expression 
ism and Abstract-Impressionism be 
ing produced in America. Abstract 
know, many fathers, 
and Gauguin certainly is one of them. 
Millions learn that a 
painting (or sculpture) has its own 


alive 


art, as we has 


have yet to 
life, its independent existence as a 
creation, even if it happens to have 
been inspired by 
the visual world. To those who can 
not read his pictures, or need further 
explanations, Gauguin offered clari 
fication by insisting, in his writings, 
that he not a painter after na 
that everything sprang from 
imagination, that in the end he al 
ways dispensed with the model. He 
was among the first to use arbitrary 
color, and he did so “to convey the 
musical which emanate 
from its very nature.” To emphasize 
that the physical and the metaphysi 
cal were two different things, he 
summed up his philosophy in these 
magnificent words: “I shut my eyes 
in order to see.” 

gut he 


a phenomenon of 


was 


ture, 


sensations 


could dare to shut them 


because he had a rich inner life, the 
inherent feeling for form that, if wed 
ded to philosophical concepts, makes 
the great artist. Matisse learned 
from Gauguin, but he made use of 
flat arbitrary color 
produce decorative 
America’s Hans Hofmann, 
who studied with Matisse, also de 
rives from Gauguin the 
dom that Gauguin preaches runs to 
Hofmann, and even 
more so in his hundreds of followers 
Matisse did not 
mal discipline, but he lacked his great 
ability to 
convey the timeless poetry, the myth 


and 


Gauguin’s 
only to 
besques. 


ara 


vet tree 


a dead end in 


lack Gauguin’'s for 


ideas, his encompass and 


ology of nature and man: see a room 
full of Matisses, and you will be 
bored by many inani 
Hofmann lacks, or 
throw overboard, the 
pline of both Gauguin and Matisse, 


too sensuous 


ties has chosen to 
formal disci 
and the result is violence, explosion, 
in inch-thick pigment de 
void of any idea 


whirling 


I do not know whether that huge 
mural-like painting, Whence Come 
We? What Are We? Whither Go We? 
that is one of the 
Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts would 
have been an abstract arrangement of 


now treasures ol 


colors and shapes, instead of a group- 
dozen Polynesians amidst 
and animals, had it 
been painted in 1957 instead of 1897 
Living might 
dispensed with most, if not all, realis 
tic detail for “musical poem.” 
But there would still be the 
disciplined balancing of forms and 


ing of a 
tropical trees 


today, Gauguin have 
this 


same 


hues that we admire, and there would 
still be a mystery expressed in sym 
as difficult 
his 


today as 
gene! 


to decide 
work 


bols 
were those in two 
ations ago 

Gauguin was one of the last great 
artists who have knocked at the doors 
of the world seeking answers. In his 
accomplishments he is not in the 
with Michelangelo, not 
even with Goya, but in his burning 
desire to free man from the suffocat 
ing prison of human society he was 
certainly close to them. 

“From now on I paint every day!” 
the no-longer-a-broker Gauguin an 
nounced to his wife one day, and he 
stuck 
years 


same class 


20 years 
more tragedy, 


to his decision for 
fraught with 
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than 
any mortal can possibly be expected 
While he did not go to 
an academy, he took all the 


> 
Pissarro 


more disease, more frustration 
to endure 
humbly 
instruction the could 


olter 


wise 


Gauguin let 


killed by 
did 


miles 


himself be 
his aesthetic adventure. He 
go to Dahiti 


from Paris, to 


not 
thousands of 
cohabit with exotic 
the 
vritten him 
claim The rejuvenation 
in the South Seas 
Ponce de Leon, rejuvenation 
chiefly for his art knew 


instinctively, would grow drab in the 


females (as some ofl “romantic” 


fiction ibout seems to 
he sought 
was not that ol 
but 


which, he 


drudgery of Naturalism (Impression 
ism included It was, perhaps, ab 
think that had to fle« 
to the realm of the primitive in orde 
the purity of 
the kind of anti-naturalistic art, 
its perfect sense of simplified design, 
that was practiced in the Middle Ages 
For Tahiti, Hiva-Oa 
where he died miserably in 
1903—was the untouched paradise he 
had hoped to find 


surd to one 


to return to style, to 
with 


neither nor 


most 


this 
man 


Nevertheless, art 
first truly 
with whatever remnants of Oceank 
culture had Art, through 
him, again simple, straight 
forward, monumental 
had 


southeast of Eden 


gained by 
contact of a modern 
survived 
became 
as though Gi 
otto’s frescoes been painted 
but 


disease 


gained, 
like a 


months after his 


artist, 
away, 


Gauguin, the 
the man 
ridden dog 
death the pictures found in his shack 
on Hiva-Oa 
Tahiti, for anything from 
Last year, an 


rotted 
Several 
were sold in Papeete, 
capital ol 
a dime to three dollars 
American correspondent found on 
Tahiti man, Oscar Nord 
man, who recalled how, as a child, he 
had helped to get rid of the work 
Gauguin left when he moved from 
Fahiti to the Marquesas Islands: 
“We found three trunks of can 
vases and sketches and sculptured 
We didn’t know what to do 
all, so one day we took the 
to the reef and dumped 


an elderly 


pieces 
with it 
trunks out 
them into the 

Nordman’s 
sibly 
today have that shrewd sense of busi 
ness and publicity that the master 
threw to the winds when he turned 
his back forever upon Europe's cor 
ruption and wretchedness. 


wate! 
Folly 
recur; for the 


could not 


“Gauguins” of 


pos 
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Milking the Consumer 


of these 
principle of never 


piant 
and are show1 


As 


In almost every line industry 


we find clear evidence rrohtecring Any 
person who is int check on any 
number of also check 
Kroger ( ! tt and 


giant distribute 


processors 
on the 
other 
The farmer 

food companies m a 
ill of us 

CHARLES ( Lock woop 
Detroit, Mich 


Faith, Not Fear 


Dear Sirs 


Quaker groups in Alfred, Canandaigua 


New York, wish t 
concern about our co 


international situation 


and Geneva express their 
intrys position in the 
current 

Most 
difficulties 
the growth of 


Americans are aware of the 


which 


grave 


confront the world with 


totalitarian Communism. Yet 
like us, are dismayed at 


we wonder if they 


the increasing tendency of our country to 


act out of fear and expediency rather than 
human values which the 
We be 


practice 


a firm faith in the 
United States at its best 
that faith 
not only for 


represe nts 


lieve finds meaning in 


individuals but for nations and 
groups ot nations 


We are 


primarily on force ane 


dismaved that our relies 


1 the 


cOoUnLTY 


threat of force 


despite the horribk danger of modern wat 


to mankind. Seventy per cent of our national 
budget goes for military purposes while less 
cent is allocated to meet for 
eclgn economic and 


As a 


than one pe 


welfare needs 


nation, our obsessive preoccupation 


with combating the Sovi 
continue testing hydroge 


warnings Of scientists and 


oward others 
Rocre 
Clerh 


Finge 


Way 


Lehman's Liberalism 


Dear Sirs 


Herbert Lehman wrote a fine 
outline ot program tor 
those of 


that has 


issue ul T 
ment 
rood, solid 

the whol 
ralism can 
sentence was willing 

hall, if sary, but n 

hight t t wle had bee 

Here we have the full 

story of how it is possible t 

plank to the bitter end, a1 

to go on record in Congress 
makes the goo 
what the 

over all the good 


their 


rame. One 


know 


party 
Le idership will come 


nt only when we have 


tature who are willing to them 


sacrince 


selves for principle. I regret that 


men we can see on the horizor it this 


moment are those who can only visualize 


thei should they be 


f their 


own hung T 


slice of bread 
BERNARD ATTINSON 


Bronx, N. Y 


meager 


Disengagement 


Dear Sirs 


Thanks to 
Challenge to 


Herbert H 


American 


Lehman for The 
Thanks to 
you for sharing this with your readers 

May I urge all 
themselves to Mr 


Liberals 


who responded within 


Lehman's challenge to 





please consider seriously the ideas related to 
“military disengagement”? 

If put into effect the “burden of fear” 
mentioned in the challenge would be light- 
ened and we will be evoiving the world to 
peace and freedom. 

RuTH NEUFNDORFFER 
N. Tarrytown, N. Y. 


France Digs a Grave 


Dear Sirs: 

Maurice Goldbloom’s brilliant “Tale of 
I'wo Terrors” (Progressive, June) points up 
vividly the terrible barriers to peace the 
French have erected in Algeria. What is the 
solution to this problem? 

During his recent visit to Algiers Premier 
de Gaulle called for complete integration of 
colons and Moslems. Immediately, the FLN 
executive body rejected the General's bid 
though once it might have praised such a 
move. In “War in Algeria,” a recently pub- 
lished pamphlet, Lorna Hahn spells out why 
Algerians will accept nothing short of in- 
dependence, and why independence will 
probably come within the framework of a 
North African confederation. 

One thing is certain: Unless France can be 
helped to resolve this conflict soon we may 
find that she is “digging a grave in North 
Africa which may be large enough for us 
all"—as Edmund Stevens warned in 1955. 

Lorna Hahn, a specialist on North African 
affairs, has visited that disturbed area of the 
continent three times in the last three years. 
She is a frequent contributor to scholarly 
journals and popular media, and is on the 
faculty of the department of history at 
Temple University. 

“War in Algeria” is published by the 
American Committee on Africa, and is 
available at 50 cents per copy. 

Grorce HAUSER 
Executive Director 
American Committee on 
4 West 40th St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Africa 


Stevenson or Else 


Dear Sirs: 

I am among many who feel that Adlai 
Stevenson is the one man who could guide 
our country through the present world crises, 
with his ideas and concern for humanity. 

Inasmuch as he may not even be nom- 
inated for the office of President, I would 
like to propose a national “Nominate Stev- 
enson, or I'll vote Republican Club.” 

Frep G. TURNER 
McAlester, Okla. 


Join the ACLU 
Dear Sirs: 

Why aren't you (who read this) a mem- 
ber of the American Civil Liberties Union? 
Every thinking American owes himself, his 
family, and his country an honest answer to 
this question. You will be shocked, as I 
was, to learn that from a population of 
173,000,000, only 40,000 give the ACLU active 


support. 
All too long you and I have allowed the 
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few hardy souls enrolled in this organization 
to do our fighting for our liberties, while we 
looked the other way, lest we too suffer 
those “slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune” they have so long endured. Now, 
however, the dark cloud of suspicion is 
breaking, and some clear rays of sanity are 
coming through. Hence I think it safe for 
us other brave warriors who put discretion 
before valor, or perhaps just never were 
moved to action, to come to the aid of this 
fighting band, whose motto is so well summed 
up in Voltaire’s embattled words “I detest 
everything you say, but I will fight to the 
death for your right to say it.” 

There is a plan afoot for a memorial to 
Elmer Davis, that giant with pen and voice 
when clear honest thinking and plain un- 
adulterated guts were in such short supply. 
I say bravo! But while committees are being 
formed and plans arranged, let us who loved 
Elmer Davis and all he stood and battled 
for, each add a brick to that structure he 
helped build, the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Membership categories vary, with dues 
from $5 up, and junior memberships for 
students and the like at $2. Just let your 
purse and conscience be your guide. Address 
American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

JULIAN JACK 
New York, N. Y 


’ ° 
Fernsworth's Spain 
Dear Sirs: 

I could have added to the list of topics 
omitted, as given by Norman Thomas in his 
generous review of my book, Spain's Struggle 
for Freedom, in the June Progressive. | am 
indeed familiar with all that he said; I know 
perfectly well that the Spanish Republic 
was being crucified from two sides, i., the 
sides of the Fascists and of the Commu- 
nists. But mine is not primarily a book 
about the Spanish Civil War. That is merely 
part of the panorama of an historic and con- 
tinuing struggle I attempted to give. The 
topics Mr. Thomas suggests are material for 
a book in itself. They have been touched on 
in various ways in various books. I would 
like to do it in my own way as well 

LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH 
Washington, D. C 


Drifting Toward Disaster 


Dear Sirs: 

I recently read a book titled On the Beach 
by Nevil Shute which vividly portrayed the 
end of mankind and every living thing after 
an all-out third World War with widespread 
use of the most powerful nuclear bombs. 
Senator Stuart Symington says: “This novel 
vitalizes and makes an immediate personal 
problem out of what too many people have 
been unable or unwilling to accept as a 
possibility. Every American should read On 
the Beach.” 

We are drifting inexorably toward such a 
catastrophe unless enough of us awaken and 
join together to combat it by insisting upon 
disarmament of at least all weapons which 
could be used internationally. All means of 
information must be used to educate the 


people to see this danger and the first step 
is cessation of all further nuclear bomb 
tests. The National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy with headquarters at 202 
East 44th Street, New York 17, is doing a 
fine job of publicizing and educating people 
and should have our complete support 

WALTON H. CRAtc 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


Killing Our Children 


Dear Sirs: 

I subscribe to a German woman's mag 
azine with a very large circulation, and in 
its first issue of this year I was glad to see 
an impressive, multicolor, several page story 
about the danger of radio-active fallout 
particularly to women. 

In the field of man-induced preventable 
disaster, more drastically than in any other 
we seem to have lost perspective completely 
Even before the advent of the now obsolete 
A-bomb, between 200,000 and 300,000 civil 
ians were killed in one single day as the 
result of three air raids on one German city 
Just as this monstrous atrocity was excused 
as having been a necessary act of war, so do 
we now excuse the continuation of nuclear 
bomb testing with the resulting deadly radio 
activity in the name of science and “defense.” 

We concern ourselves with our children’s 
health, give them the best food and medical 
care available, yet we are allowing their 
hearts to be broken when someday they will 
become parents of crippled children if, in 
deed, they can become parents at all! 

Are we ignoring the danger because we 
feel that we are paying scientists and politic 
ians to do the worrying for us? Or because 
the impending disaster is so unfathomable 
that we cannot grasp it? Or because our chil 
dren's health and happiness should be sac 
rificed in the interest of our defense? Is 
there no other way of defending ourselves 
than by killing our children? 


Marcot HOFMANN 
Austin, Tex 


Vanishing Shoreline 


Dear Sirs: 

May I give you my warm personal praise 
for your very fine issue on TVA. It was well 
done in every respect. I was especially in 
terested in the article by Harold Miller on 
“All this and Fishing, Too!” in which he 
described as one of the great triumphs of 
the TVA the preservation of public access 
to lakes and ponds. 

Ihe vanishing shoreline open to the gen- 
eral public is one of the most urgent recre 
ation problems of our time. Once this land 
is taken over for private use or industrial 
expansion, it can never be used again—cer- 
tainly not in the same way, for the biological 
and botanical community will have been 
forever destroyed. 

We in the Middle West are struggling to 
preserve a part of original America by sup 
porting Senator Paul Douglas’ effort to main- 
tain the final four mile stretch of Indiana 
Sand Dunes by making it a National Mon- 
ument. For over six years, the Save the Dunes 
Council of Indiana has led this effort. 


Your readers may be interested in two 
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fine brochures, well illustrated and each 
about 36 pages long, available free from the 
National Park Service 
Washington, D 


ishing 


Interior Department 
One is called “Our Van 
Shoreline and the othe Ihe Na 
tional Park Wilderness 
Many of us have 
book 


sources problems 


long come to expect 


articles and reviews on our natural re 


from The Pro 
heritage Bob 


gressive It 


must be its from Lakollette 


and Ge orge Norris 


RAYMOND MOoOSTEK 
Vice President 
Illinois Audubon 


Chicago, Ill 


Society 


Lehman Challenging 


Dear Sirs 
Herbert H 


lenge to 


artich The 


your 


Chal 
July 
thoughtful 


Lehman's 
American Liberals in 


issue should be read by every 
individual 

liberal, a 
has pot 


this 


Senator Lehman is a mature 


understanding, and he 
well the plight of 


conformist age 


man of vast 


traved liberalism in 
materialistic 
attitude of 
our people, the ideology that was responsible 
for the 
of nations 
Our 


Unless there is a change in the 


position of this nation in the family 
road 
within than 
States that is 


maintaining the 


will be on the downward 
from 


United 


dangers are more 


from without and a 


more interested in Status 


quo than adhering to the principles that 


brought us into being will be on the down 


ward slice 
We want to compliment you for procu 


ing from Senator Lehman this most excel 
lent and challenging article 
Ben DuBots 
Secretary, Independent Bankers Ass'n 
Sauk Minn 


Centre 


Latin American Liberties 


Dear 


Herbert 
lenge to 


Sirs 
his admirable “Chal 
Liberals” in the July 
the need to develop an 
imaginative policies 
toward the peoples and governments of Asia 
Africa such 
America. I suggest that 
organizations listed by Mr 
gaged in “the propagation 
liberal ideas and 
the Inter-American 
mocracy and Freedom. Its headquarters are 
at 67 West 44 St.. New York 36 

The 1ADF is an affiliate of the Interna 
tional League for the Rights of Man, lead 
ing consultative non-governmental organ 
ization cooperating with the United Nations 
in human rights. The IADF links demo 
cratic forces in the Western Hemisphere 
exposes v. lations of human rights in Latin 
offers advice 


Lehman, in 
American 
Progressive, urges 
and integrated set of 


and There is need also for 


Latin to the citizens 
Lehman as en 
support of 
added 


Association for De 


and 


principles” there be 


America to officials of the gov 
ernment of the United States and to demo 
cratic governments in Latin America, pre 
sents protests and suggestions to the United 
Nations and to the Organization of Amer 
ican States, presses for justice in individual 
cases of violation of human rights 

EpitH HANSEN 

Upper Darby, Pa 
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Economic Realities 


THe AFFLUENT 
Kenneth Galbraith 
flin 68 pp $5. 


Society, by John 


Houghton Mil 


Reviewed by 

Carl Auerbach 

|’ as Lord Keynes said, we are 
| 


little else, 
Galbraith, 
Harvard, 
shall 
read it is to 


ruled 


\ ideas and by very 
book by | K 


economics at 


this new 
prolessor ol 
ideas by which we 
ruled. To 
acquire an understanding of the 
American 


and a new vision ol its possibilities 


elaborates 

come to be 
real 
ities ol economic society 
It is Galbraith’s contention that the 


basic ideas of modern economics are 
solution ol 
I he s 


to utilize 


largely irrelevant for the 


current economic problems 
ideas purport to tell us how 
our material and human_resources 
most efhciently from the point of view 
of maximizing production, the ove 
hard 


They are i 


riding goal of a poor society 
put to alleviate misery 
relevant Galbraith 
because our society is no longer poor; 
affluent It “the 
problem” by 
enough to provide food, 
shelter, minimum of 
in sickness and old age for the great 
Our problem is 
no longer how much we produce but 
what we produce. 

Galbraith does not deny that down 
activity still threat 


today, maintains, 


it 1S has solved 


economikk producing 
clothing, 
and a security 


majority of people 


turns in economK 
en the individual's 
ity. In fact, he 
proach of the depression 
before it became to all. But 
he insists that we are concerned with 
maximizing production only to pro 


economic secul 


warned of the ap 
current 


visible 


vide jobs and not because we value 


the goods produced. The present na 


tional campaign to persuade people 


to buy things they do not need at 
afford 
the depression, is 


Galbraith’'s 


prices they cannot 


} 


orde! to combat 


prool at hand of thesis 


Yet it is precisely this pressure to 


push the output of material goods 


to higher and higher levels in orde1 
to provide employnient that causes, 
according to Galbraith, peculiar dif 
Affluent Society 
constantly be 


mak 


obse ssiou 


ficuluies tor the 
Wants for 
stimulated 
ing 
nourished by all 


goods must 
ind even created by 
thei poss¢ ssion an 
the 
salesmanship lo 
tl 


arts of modern 


advertising and 


finance the satisfaction of these man 


ulactured wants, a 
ol debt 


towering structure 


erected. Inflation 


Social bal 


must be 


a constant threat Tile t 


satisiactory relationship between the 


supply of privately produced goods 


and services and those of the stat 


is destroyed. Lush palaces continue 


to be built in Las Vegas while ou 


cities decay and society in general is 


starved lor hospitals ind 


health 
and facilities 


Most of the book is 
criticism of the prevailing ideas and 


schools, 


sanitation, law entorcement, 


recreational 


cle voted to 


analysis of their consequences in a 
Galbraith has done a good job 
His 
criticism of our economy parallels the 
which 
at the capitalist system ol 
profit: it 


society 


tion 
ol cleaning the Augean stables 


basic criticism socialists have 
directed 
does not 
get what 
Galbraith 
least 


The 


5 
to this criticism is that 


production for 
guarantee that 
it needs. Our 
“is geared to 
human 
tional answer 
the only 
needs is 
sume! 


will 
economy 
the 
wants.” 


Says, irgent 


set ol conven 
indication of what 
what the 


wants and 


soctTety 
individual con 
index of 
what he wants is what he is willing 


to pay for 


the only 


In this way, the consumer 
determines what and how much shall 





be produced. Galbraith destroys this 
myth of consumer supremacy by 
showing that desires are imposed 
upon the consumer. Production is 
no longer urgent to satisfy wants 
but wants are urgent to provide 
employment. 

However, unlike the socialist, Gal- 
braith is convinced that our new 
problems, like the old problems of 
production, can be solved within the 
framework of our existing system of 
capitalist ownership. 

To economic security, 
without having constantly to in- 
crease output, Galbraith proposes 
that unemployment compensation be 
paid as long as unemployment lasts 
and in amounts which increase as 
unemployment mounts to slightly 
below the regular weekly wage and 
decrease as full employment ap- 
proaches. Furthermore, Galbraith 
maintains that this system of unem- 
ployment compensation will also 
make it possible normally to hold 
production below capacity in order 
to prevent inflation. A certain degree 
of compensated unemployment would 
become a normal feature of the 
economy. 

I find it difficult to see why this 
system would not help to maintain a 
level of aggregate demand for goods 
which would require full capacity 
operation and thereby eliminate the 
degree of unemployment considered 
essential for price stability. In any 
case, Galbraith suggests, alternatively, 
that selective price and wage controls 
be used to prevent inflation. 

Just as his proposals for economic 
security will exasperate conserva- 
tives, so Galbraith’s suggestions to 
use the sales tax to redress the bal- 
ance between privately produced 
goods and public services will disturb 
liberals. Liberals have argued that 
public services should be financed by 
progressive income taxation because 
this would help to reduce inequality. 
For opposite reasons, conservatives 
object to the liberal program and 
offer sales taxes. Stalemate results 
and public services suffer. Galbraith 
agrees that it would be desirable, if 
possible, to reduce inequality and 
achieve social balance at one and the 
same time. But he thinks it is wrong 
to permit social balance to be sacri- 
ficed if it cannot be made an instru- 
ment for reducing inequality. The 
two goals must be separated. As the 


provide 
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consumer buys everything else he 
uses, he should also be made to buy 
essential public services. 

Galbraith does not blink the fact 
that the poor are still with us. But 
in one of his best chapters, he shows 
that the condition of the poor, who 
are in a minority in our Affluent So- 
ciety, cannot be alleviated by increas 
ing aggregate output. Instead, he 
suggests simply that society should 
secure to all who need it the mini 
mum income essential for decency 
and comfort. He admits, however, 
that this proposal is beyond reason 
able hope of acceptance. So he calls 
upon society to cultivate the chil- 
dren of the poor, thereby assuring 
that poverty will not be self-perpet 
uating. It is no accident that the 
measures necessary to do this are ex- 
actly those needed to 
balance. 


achieve social 

Finally, Galbraith points out, the 
Affluent Society afford to 
sider alternative ways of doing things 
without being dominated by the fear 
of their effect on productive efficiency. 
So, the progressive income tax should 
be viewed frankly as a device for less- 
ening inequality. Evaluation of the 
opportunities that the modern cor- 
poration affords the people who com 
prise it for dignity, individuality, and 
full development ol 


can con 


personality 


should be as important as estimates 
of its economic efficiency. 


Serious thought should also be giv- 
en to make the life of the worker on 
the job more livable. The machine 
should be tailored to the needs of 
the worker rather than the worke1 
to the machine. Substitutes should 
be found for routine and repetitive 
manual labor. The retired worker 
should be accorded his customary 
living standards. 

In short, if productivity is not the 
paramount goal, “compassion, indi- 
vidual happiness, and well-being, the 
minimization of community or other 
social tensions’ become the ends of 
society. Only the Affluent Society, it 
might be said, can realize the ethical 
Marxian creed, “From each accord- 
ing to his ability; to each according 
to his need.” 

That The Affluent Society is a best 
seller is a tribute to what the author 
has to say and to how he says it. His 
meaning is always clear, and his dry 
and ironic humor not only enlivens 
difficult passages but communicates 


illuminating insights. Galbraith is 
deeply concerned with how our so 
ciety can become sane and compas 
sionate. His book goes fa 
that we can achieve this humane goal 
if we have the will. 


to show 


Two on Communists 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNIST PARTY 
A CriticAL History (1919-1957), by 
Irving Howe and Lewis Coser. Bea 
con Press. 593 pages. $6.75. 

MASTERS OF Deceir: THE SToRyY oO! 
COMMUNISM IN AMERICA AND How To 
Ficut It, by J. Holt 


374 pp. $5. 


Edgar Hoover 


Reviewed by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


1 gran seerms to be something about 
Communism which most 
books about it down to its own dreary 
level. 
erature evidently exerts a hypnotic 
effect even on its 
stylistic 


drags 
For one thing, Communist lit 
critics, Carrying a 
contagion no matter how 
anti-Communist the the 
writer. The prose rhythms of Messrs 
Howe and Coser reproduce all 
implacably the abstract bureaucratic 
jargon of the Stalinists whom they so 
profoundly detest; and |]. Edgar Hoov 
er expresses his abhorrence of Com 
banal 
with the obvious changes, might have 


Stance ol 


too 


munism in a rhetoric which, 


come straight from Pravda (thus the 
American Communist Party 
the “lackey of Moscow’’). 

I don’t mean to suggest that these 
two works are on the same level. The 
Howe-Coser book is incomparably) 
superior. For all its 
clearly the best one-volume history of 
the American Communist Party. It 
is well-researched, shrewd, acute, and 
knowing. The chapters on “The In 
tellectuals Turn Left” and “The Pop 
ular Front” are brilliant. There are 
good things everywhere along the way 
On the other hand, the book is also 
marred by a variety of gratuitous atti- 
tudes on the part of its authors. It is 
patronizing, know-it-all, and filled 
with infinite wisdom after the event; 
one almost sees Howe and Coser as 
schoolmasters grading their students 
in the art of revolution—Ruthenberg, 
B plus; Foster, A for spirit and C for 
execution; Browder, C minus, and 
so on. 

For all its dogmatism of tone, it 


become s 


defects, it is 
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shows limited knowledge about the 
United States outside the _ radical 
orbit; thus the authors enact TVA in 
1935, call Major George Berry of the 
Pressmen “Jack Berry of the AFL 
Printers,” and write grotesquely ex 
aggerated sentences like: “For 
eral years guerrilla warfare 
some of the American campuses.” 
They describe the student movement 
of the thirties as 


for liberals, 


sev- 
tore up 


“a training ground 
intellectuals, and trade 
union leaders—in short, for part of a 
new American the 
spokesmen and representative figures 
of postwar 


elite, articulate 
ridiculous 
statement when so few people who 
engaged in that student 
have ever been heard of since. They 
exhibit an sentimental 
preference of a neo-Trotskyite sort fon 
romantic revolutionaries without eve 
making a serious argument that such 
people had contact with reality; at the 
same time, they 
sporadic retreats into heavy Marxist 
irony of the 
IWW—“most of its talk about sabo 
tage was just talk’’) 

And the book is not helped by 
a portentous theoretical vocabulary. 
Thus on Debs: he “sensed the ritual 
uses of lonely and 
in himself men have for a 
symbolic agent to bear the agonies of 


their time,” by h the authors ap 
peal to mean 


society ’—a 
movement 


oct asional 


cover themselves by 


three-dot sort (on the 


ange! embodied 


the need 


whi 
that 
lieved the pent-up feelings of some in 
his audience. Indeed, it is often hard 
to detect in these pretentious pages 
the Irving Howe of that admirable 
book Politics and the Novel. A con- 
cluding essay, ““Toward a Theory ol 
Stalinism,” is stimulating but terribly 
unfinished. It has suggestive insights 
about Stalinism, but the theory is de- 
rived far too much from the American 
experience and explains all too little 
about Stalinism in Italy, 
not to mention Stalinism in 
Asia. 


Debs’ oratory re 


France o1 
about 


Mr. J. Edgar Hoover's book has 
one advantage over the Howe-Coser 
work: it treats the phenomena of 
Communist espionage and _ under- 
ground activity. “We have chosen not 
to deal with these matters,”” Howe and 
Coser write, “not because they are 
unimportant—they certainly deserve 
treatment by other writers—but be- 
cause we have had to submit ourselves 
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to the usual limitations of space, time, 
interest, and competence.” While th 

are arguing that Commu 
nism is not just a conspiracy, the fact 


correct in 


remains that conspiracy is the psyche 


logical essence of Communism, and 
that the 
plicit in conspiracy are 
the 


Conspiracy, in 


sadism and masochism im 


often basi 


sources of Communist appeal 


short, is an organi 
part of the Communist story; and, in 
confining milder 
manifestations, Howe and Coser make 
their work not only factually but psy 


chologically incomplete 


themselves to its 


This is the only advantage Hoover's 
Masters of Deceit enjoys over The 
American Communist Party. For the 
rest, it Is a paste-up job, superficial 
in its history, superficial in its analysis 
of the appeal of Communism, supe 
ficial or worse in its own basic philo 
This trivial book would hardly 
have won such glowing notices if it 


ophy 


had not been signed by the director of 
the Federal 
Ihe first part of the book is a shal 
low and _ lacklustre the 
origins of Communism. There follows 
a workmanlike middle 
Communist methods and 
Hoover concludes with his own pre 
America 
If Howe and Coser err by ignor 
ing the conspiratorial aspects of Com 
munism, Mr 
else 


sureau of Investigation 


account ol 


section on 
activities 


SC ription on how 
free 


can stay 


Hoover can see nothing 
His picture of the Communist 
movement and mechanical; 
he sees a changeless intrigue, 
the storms of 


is rigid 
static, 
impervious to history, 
diabolically committed to a single per 
manent purpose. Sometimes his own 
data contradict his theory. Thus he 
can write: “The Communist official in 
our country realizes that his support- 
ers often form a motley collection, 
varying greatly in loyalty: some are 
fanatically loyal; others are half-tim 
ers or ‘single-nighters.. Many are 
‘tremblers,’ needing constant encour 
agement, whereas some are just vic 
tims unwittingly caught in the Party 
net.” This sound insight might have 
provided the basis for a valuable anal 
ysis; but Mr. Hoover does not permit 
it for a moment to disturb his funda- 
mental vision of the Communist move- 
ment as a phalanx of disciplined and 
reliable traitors. 

Given Mr. Hoover's authority and 
responsibility, his broad picture of 
the conflict with Communism is of 
particular interest. He believes that 


the essential issue between the Com 
munists and ourselves is belief in God 
trite 
age of piety, but it surely 
little more 


had. For 
factually 


his is a fairly statement in this 


deserves a 
examination than it has 
one thing, it is evidently 
Man 
munists do not believe in God at all; 
many believe if} Mr 
Hoover's God And 
many supporters ol Communism, 11 
logical as it may seem, do believe in 
a supernatural order, not only in such 
Catholic « 


but throughout 


erroneous. anti-.om 


more do not 
Presbyterian 


yuntries as Italy and France 


Asia 


Surely the between oul 


issue 
and the Communists is not wl 
in God or not, but wl 
freedom 


And, where freedom 


we believe 


we believe in under law 


not. 


larantees 


y 
believe o! dishbe icve 


the right to 
God, belief in God by no means guar 
antees civil intellectual freedom 
Many God-learing nations have been 
authoritarian in their 
Since 


itself and not 


government 


this is so. it is surelv freedom 
“compulsory godlinge 

(in Justice Jackson's excellent phrase) 
fighting. Hoover 


American tradi 


for which we are 
misunderstands the 
writes, “The v 


tion when he rv essence 


of our faith in democracy and 


belief in a 
Con 


notably sec 


rooted ina 
Being.” The 
nited States is a 
has 


pious 


fellow man is 
Supreme 
ol the l 


ulal 


titution 
and resisted the 
efforts of 
amend it by 
“God”: 


as good an 


document 


sporadic citizens to 


inserting the word 
[Theodore Roosevelt 
as Mr 
even wanted to remove the phrase 
“In God We Trust” from our coins 


What Mr. Hoover appears to forget 1s 


probably 


American Hoover, 


what Justice Jackson wisely reminded 
us—‘The day that this country ceases 
to be free for irreligion it will cease 
to be free for religion.”” Those who 
try to make agnostics and atheists into 
sort of third-class citizens are 
not only falsifying the American tra 
dition of liberty; they are performing 


a great disservice to genuine religion 


some 


Masters of Deceit has some useful 
language ‘about protecting the rights 
of individuals and fighting Commu 
nism by improving our democratic 
institutions. But the underlying 
thrust of its argument is that Commu 
nism is a disease of 
tellectuals, 


atheists and in- 
produced by lack of 
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“faith” rather than by social and eco 
nomic frustration. Thus Mr. Hoover 
will write (my italics), “We need to 
show our young people, particular!) 
those with high intellects, 
that we in our democracy need what 
they have to offer.” On what 
does the head of the FBI suppose that 
bright children are more vulnerable 
to Communism than stupid ones? Cer 
tainly the study of 
ers-ol-war who succumbed to Commu 
nist brainwashing in Korea does not 
substantiate this generalization. 


endowed 


basis 


American prison 


The Howe-Coser book, by present 
ing Communism as an enormously 
supple, powerful, and fluid phenom 
enon, a movement as well as a 
spiracy, gives us some sense of the 
dimensions of the Communist threat. 
Che Hoover book, by reducing every 
thing to cops-and-robbers terms, has 
the paradoxical effect of diminishing 
the very danger it hard to 
evoke. 


con 


tries so 


A Master on Movies 


ROTHA ON THE FILM, A SELECTION 
OF WRITINGS ABOUT THE CINEMA, by 
Paul Rotha. Essential Books, Inc. 338 
pp. $7.50. 

Reviewed by 


Martin S. Dworkin 


es THE very start, Paul Rotha 
writes that, “To excavate and re 
publish old writings about the cinema 
without refurbishing is no doubt ask- 
ing for trouble.”” But the “trouble” 
he has in mind is not the problem 
of preserving topical judgments of 
ephemeral experiences. More to the 
point of Rotha’s whole approach to 
film and to writing about it, he 
speaks of the opportunities such a 
collection affords to the “young 
tyros” to be so much wiser, now that 
it is so much later. Rotha’s passion 
for film, as film maker and film critic, 
is essentially polemical. And just as 
many of the pieces gathered here were 
first fired as separate volleys in 
running battles over the intentions 
and impact of the movies, so the col- 
lection itself is meant to lay 
barrage against contemporary attacks 
upon his older, and still argued ideas 


down a 


The earliest essay included in the 
book, on “The Technique of the Art 
Director,” first published in 1928, 

caused the author's instant dis- 
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missal from the British studio in 
which he was then working as an as 
sistant His 
“Postscript,” written late in 1957, be 


rates the British film industry lor neg 


art-director.” closing 


lecting the vital, enveloping problems 
of modern Britain—like Anglo-Ame 
ican relations, old age, capital punish 
ment, automation, and juvenile delin 
quency—while perennially 
back to the 

and to more 


turn 
the last 


middle 


ing heroics of 


war, suburban 
class comedies, more dreary musicals 
(our most unsuccessful genre) and the 


ubiquitous crime-thriller.”’ 


The selections in between exempli 
fy Rotha’s many choices of terrain on 
which to skirmish. The essays on sub 
jects of film history are interesting, 
less explosive than the rest, generally 
reflecting the occasional purposes they 
were meant to serve—appearing al 
most as the part of the 
author of that massive, openly opin 
ionated compendium of movie his 
tory, The Film Trill Now. 
pieces treating documentary films are 
characteristically embattled on behalf 
of an approach and technique that be 
influential ce 

the 


asides on 


I hose 


came one of the most 


vices for century. 
The documentary movement in 
Britain, led and inspirited by John 


Grierson, involved 


persuasion ol 


was by its nature 
in politics: the overall politics of na 
tional planning that brought in the 
Labor the 
Conservatism; and the particular pol 
government 
theatrical, informational film produc- 
tion. Rotha was Grierson’s leading 
follower 


right, as 


government and “new” 


itics of support of non 


soon a leader in his 
film maker and as theoreti- 
cian and criti In his films, like 
Contact, The Face of Britain, Ship 
yard, Children of the City, World of 
Plenty, and The World Is Rich, there 
may be seen the integration of view 
point, presentation, and political di 
rection that characterized 
tary during its most influential years. 
In his definitive study, Documentary 
Film, Rotha explicated a philosophy 
of documentary as the highest propa- 
ganda, as a political art. In fact, docu 
mentary is the political art of this 
century, seeing the present world in 
terms of a future democratic socialism 

and itself providing the 
whereby the world may be persuaded 
to bring the 

The 
Rotha on Film review the running 


own 


documen 


means 


future about. 


articles on documentary in 


battles with the “Stufled Shirts” ol 


the 1930s, who prelerred Britain to 
be presented as a scepter'd isle of 
quaint commoners and quainter arist 


The 


and 


ocrats. newer pieces, “post 
other 
marks blast at the 


who 


scripts,” contemporary re 
Stuffed Shirts 
Ye Olde 


‘democra 


new 
films about 
Englande, instead of about 
cy in its working-clothes and with its 
sleeves rolled up,” in 
phrase. At the same time, Rotha be- 
rates the new sophisticates, who affect 
disdain for the enthusiasm and social 
consciousness of the old documentary 
movement. In all the refreshingly 
spirited thrusts and ripostes on behalf 
of the charisma, there 
remain unsolved dilemmas about the 
financing, control, and artistic 
nomy ol 


Want new 


Grierson’'s 


documentary 


auto 
film 
yearns tor a 


documentary 
Rotha 
tionalized film industry; the democrat 
the 
authority to 


produc 
tion. fully na 


appears to want commiuissar s re 


make 


There are prices to be 


sources and films 
for demo racy 


paid, and not only on the screen 


Ends of Education 


Pur REVOLUTION IN” EDUCATION, 
by Mortimer J. Adler Milton 
Maver. I of Chicago Press 
224 pp 


and 
Niversits 
$3.75 


Reviewed by 


Lawrence A. Cremin 


Kk A generation accustomed to 
universal education, it is difficult 
to comprehend how recent and 
century 


Mann's 


radical a notion it is. Only a 
from Horace 
crusade for public 
and the revolution —hé 
wrought has yet to run its course. For 
two thousand years Western philoso 
phers had hewed to the classic Pla 
dictum that those of 
talents are and 
true Mann's 
sy was to proclaim that all could be 
educated—indeed, that a_ republic 
could ill afford otherwise Today, as 
if in testimony to his faith, 43.000. 
000 Americans are enrolled in 
sort of school, college, o1 


S¢ parate Ss us 
dramati free 


Ss hools, 


toni only 
golden 


able of 


worthy cap 


learning here 


some 
university, 
and their number is expected to in 
crease by at least ten million during 
the coming decade. 

However prodigious this achieve 
ment, it has raised some of the thorn- 
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iest public 
Granted 
what 
have? 


our 
oul 


questions olf time. 
schools, 
sort of schooling should they 
What, after all, is the nature 
of education? What must be its ends 
in a democratic, 
age? How 
to make 
it be the same 

The Re 


addressed to 


the millions in 


industrial 
much education ought we 
And should 
different? 


scientific, 


available to all? 
for all, o1 
Education is 
these 
as discussion ma 
Fund for 
Fund for 
both 
volume is frankly 


olution in 
queries such as 
Written originally 
terial for officers of the 
Adult the 
the Advancement of Education 
Ford-financed the 


eXpository in 


Education and 


character, aiming to 
clarify rather than to plead, attempt 
ing to post than 


alternatives rather 


to choose from among then 

Adler and Mayer suggest that three 
“irreducible 
most 


oppositions” sum up 
concern 
American education: 
iristocrat and dem- 

and idealist, of 
The 
unlike his 
may 
well hold that all men are equal as 
but he denies that 
more than a few are capable of educa- 
His opponent re- 
sponds with Mann that all men are 
educable 


contemporary debate 
ing the goals of 

the opposition ol 
realist 


traditionalist and 


ocrat, ol 
modernist. 
present-day iristocrat, 


ancient ideological ancestor, 


persons, firmly 


tion democratk 
Democrats themselves, how 


ever, divide into two camps: demo 
that education 
be differentiated, particularly 
at the high-school level, to meet the 
needs of with varying 
abilities and vocational goals; demo- 
cratic flatly deny that any 
such differentiation is necessary. Fin- 
ally, the 
the traditionalists among them insist 
ing that the best education for all 
men still consists in the cultivation 
of the intellect, the refinement of 


taste, and the development of char 


cratic realists urge 


must 
youngsters 
idealists 


idealists themselves split, 


acter, the modernists arguing that lib 
eral education can no longer afford to 
exclude vocational concerns from the 
purview of the school 

Ultimately, the authors view the 
last division as the most fundamental, 
since unlike the others “it enjoys the 
peculiarity of beginning and ending 
in philosophy.” A solution will come, 
they warn, only when pedagegical 
protagonists lurid rhetoric 
for the discussion of first principles, 
in essence, for true philosophic 


abandon 


discourse. 
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all ol 


before, 


The authors remind us that 


these issues have been raised 
and that whatever our loyalties in any 
current controversy, we ignore history 
at oul peril That they do so is prob 
ably their central contribution, for 
in recent decades educators and their 
critics alike 
prone to forget the past, thereby con 


demning 


have been notoriously 


themselves, in Santayana’s 
words, to re¢ peat it 

Granted this, however, the volume 
is unfortunately dull and formalistic 
One has the sense that a revolution in 
that 
make for livelier 
reading. More fundamental, perhaps, 
the authors assume that 


anywhere else for 
ought to 


education—or1 
matte! 


educational 
practices and policies must ultimate 
ly derive “universal 
than and 
nature of the 
experience, of 
ind of learning and 
Whether there any 
such facts, and whether if exist 
they can be itself a 
which 
discussed as 
enamored of 
preter to regard the 
making of public policy as more than 
the application ol 


from certain 
the nature of 
about the 
human mind, of 
know kk dge, 


facts about 


society and 


teaching.” are 
they 
discovered, is 
philosophical 
well have 


burning issue 


might been 


such. Some ol us, less 


scholasticism, 
“universal facts” 
to specilic cases 

\ useful bibliography is appended 
for those who wish to make their own 
assessments ol educational tradi- 
from Xenophon’s 


oul 


tions. Running 


Education of Cyrus to the much pub 
licized Harvard Report, General Edu 


cation in a Free Society, it is marred 
somewhat by the omission of anything 
from William T. Harris or G. Stanley 
Hall, commanding figures of late 
Nineteenth Century American peda 
gogy, and by the inclusion of such 
lesser works as Benjamin Fine’s Demo 
cratic Education and Wilbur A. 


Yauch’s How Good Is Your School? 
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McCarthyism Now 


IN CLEAR AND PRESENT 
John W. Caughey 
Chicago Press. 208 pp. $4 


Reviewed by 


DANGER, by 
University ol 


Lucius J. Barker 


iy THE NAME ol 
our traditional 
speech and 
at such 


national 


SCCUTILS 
freedoms such as 

deteriorating 
rate that 
“clear and present danger” 
of being lost. The “hue 
ferret Communists, the 


press are 
an alarming they 
are in a 
and cry’ to 
dema 
goguery of McCarthyism, and the fear 


of being a all have 


out 


non-conformist 
combined to “shackle our minds.” In 
such circumstances, our freedoms are 


being impaired and_ bartered 


bit by bit 


away 
Too few of us ar 
And 


aware, art 


iwar®rt 


of this dange1 too few, among 


those who are willing to 
“stand for freedom,” and fight for ou 
“birthright.”. This is the 


theme of John W 


esting and readable 


central 
Caughey’'s inte 


volume 


Caughey 
the University of 
at Los Angeles for refusal to 
loyalty oath but later 
velops in detail how this futile quest 
h is led 
to “the silencing of speeches, writing, 
that might 
appearance of being pro-Communist; 
requirement of anti-Communist oaths 
from tens of millions of Americans; 
an elaborate and expensive probe in 
to the “loyalty 
federal employee no matter how non 


fired as a history profes 
sor at California 
sign a 


reinstated, de 
for absolute internal security 


and argument have th 


co-efficient” of every 
sensitive his position; legislative com 
mittee probes into labor, education 
the press, the church, and the enter 
tainment industry; and for a host of 
individuals, a reduction of the rights 
of due presumption of in 
nocence, and of freedom of speech, 
religion, assembly, 


proc ess, 
and 


politic al 
association.” 


rhe major portion of the book is 
a description of the environment cre¢ 
ated by the reign of McCarthyism 
during the 1950's, and which, in a real 
sense, is still with us. In such an en 
vironment, Caughey feels that many 
of our freedoms are being lost o1 
distorted. What happened to 
academic freedom provides an ex 
ample. Indeed, the true meaning and 


central purpose of this freedom has 


has 
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been “narrowed and distorted.” “Aca 
demic freedom,” writes Caughey, “is 
by no means a privilege set up for 
the peculiar benefit of the profession 
al scholar. Its simple objective is that 
minds be their best 
work ... The aim of academic free 
dom is that shall be given 
‘the truth, the whole truth, and noth 
ing but the truth.’ Its symbol is the 
unshackled mind.” By resorting to 
the McCarthyism in 
feverish for internal 
“shackling” the minds of those 
who would better society. 


free to do 


society 


tactics of our 


quest security, 


we are 


he author lists numerous other 
example s to describe the evils of M« 
Carthyism and the environment it 
creates. One further illustration may 
be cited It involves 
persons are punished extra-legally by 
the “court of public opinion.” Says 


Caughey 


how innocent 


“In today’s out-of-court ‘trials,’ 
... it is a matter of indiflerenc« 
whether the accused is present 
Accusation customarily is all that 
is required for proof and convic 
tion. The press release substitutes 
for writ and judgment, and trial by 
headline becomes reality. In trial 
by television, democracy is mocked 
by the reference to ‘the jury ol 
twenty million’; yet in a 
sense it is true that such trial as 
EXI1Sts in today’s direct-action 
purging is before the bar of public 
opinion. Furthermore, for carry 
ing out the the reliance 
is on soc iety as executioner.” 


larger 


sentence 


Accordingly, constitutional guaran 
tees such as the Fifth Amendment are 
of little value to the accused. Plead 
ing it only compounds the “guilt’ 
which the already 
brought about. In Caughey 
concludes that though McCarthy is 
dead, McCarthyism still True, 
recent Court decisions such as Jencks, 
Watkins, and Sweezy have somewhat 
renewed the strength of our constitu 
tional! but lest we be 
optimistic, “the conditions that called 
forth this hysterical retreat from 
[these] freedoms still exists.” 

Caughey’s work will do much to 
ward waking us to “the crucial state 
of our freedoms.” His easy narrative 
style makes the volume especially at- 
tractive to the lay reader. 


accusation has 


short, 


lives. 


freedoms, too 
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The Great Questions 


by RICHARD SCHICKEL 


FRIEND of mine, a novelist, once 


A commiserated with me about my 


duties as a critic of modern American 


“These current novels aren't 
he complained. I 
had to agree with his sound general 
There is nothing like a stack 


of fresh-minted novels, smiling up at 


fiction. 
about anything,” 
ization. 


me from my desk, to induce in me an 


almost irresistible lassitude. 


My friend meant that pragmatism, 
which is both the glory and the bane 
of American thought and culture, has 
\merican 
to make a ran 


been the ruination of the 
You have 
dom selection trom among the recent 

Whatevei 
the brilliance of characterization and 
style, the cleverness of plot, the ambi- 
these ele 


novel only 


crop to see what | mean. 


tiousness of theme and 
ments abound in our fiction; the level 
ol sheer 
higher), you will probably 
little in the 
about the 
Twentieth Century 


Of course, the 


competence has never been 
find 


genel ilizations 


very 
way ol 
condition of man in the 
condition of man 


varies trom era to era, the vision of 
it varies from writer to writer, and, in 
individual from 
By that I 


great questions ol 


time to tume. 


Cases, 
mean the answers to the 
human existence 
always change The how 
abide It 
speculate on why our present novel 
reluctant to 
condition olf 
why they 
rather concentrate on the trivia of lile 

[Three recent novelists 
seems to me, been doing the prope 
work of writers. They are ] P. Don 
leavy, John Barth, and Alex Karmel 
All are and the first and 
are first novelists. 


questions, 
ever, is perhaps idle to 
ists are so generalize 


about the man in oul 


society, would so much 


have, it 


last 
I think their books 
are the most exciting we have 
far had in 1958. 

Donleavy’s The Ginger Man (M« 
Dowell-Obolensky. 327 pp. $3.95) is 
the most brilliant of the three, a 
picaresque tale of a rogue named 
Sebastian Dangerfield, an American 
G.I. Bill student ironically studying 
law at Dublin’s Trinity College. Se- 
bastian, however, barely 


young, 


thus 


has time to 
book, so busy is he 


and the conven 


glance at a law 
outwitting the law 


tional moralists who surround and 
plague him in Ireland. Cozzening 
shopkeepers, making love to almost 
anything in skirts, trying to survive 
(and hoping desperately for a wind 
fall) without having to descend into 
the work, 


bottomless pit of steady 


Sebastian is a very busy fellow. 
He is worth meeting simply because 
his creator has plumbed the depths 


ol this ever-tascinating type, giving us 


his schizophrenic fantasies, quoting 


his racy, rancid commentaries on the 
which he 
jOIn and will not truckle to 


sick man 


bourgeois world will not 
Is he a 
Or 18 it perhaps the world 
which judges him which is suffering 
“the sickness unto death’’? 
it is the latter; equally 
Dangerheld is an artistically height 
ened version of all of us, plagued by 


a world bent on crushing the life out 


Obviously, 
obviously, 


ol us 

His incidentally, 
gilt of gab. His style is a 
Joyce and Sean O'Casey, 
ag we. & 
thrown in. 
first 
how 


has the 
blend of 
with a 


creator, 


lew 


iwrence’s choicer ways 
Phe book is written in the 

but Dangerfield 
into the third 


and tiie 


person, lapses 
then 
great eth 


stream ol his 


and person 


with cliveness, 
consciousness 1S 


break 


This all combines to 


very 


near the surface, ready to out 


at any moment 
give the book a surtace brilliance 

The End of tl Road by 
Barth (Doubleday. 230 pp 
superficially, quite different trom The 
Man. Where 
The Ginger Man 
Barth's quietly 
querades as something fairly ordinary 
But it is not. It is the story of Jake 
Horner, definitely kin to the Jack 
Horner who sat in a corner. One day 
he finds that he is psychologically in 


John 
$5.95) 1s, 
Ginger 


every page ol 


shouts the novel's 


novelty, work mas 


capable of moving, thus expressing 
one of modern man’s hidden wishes 

to remain immobile amidst the scurry 
ings around him All the 
open to Horner seem equally unappe 
tizing. So he sits still for 24 hours on 
a bench in a railroad waiting room 
Along comes a doctor, never named, 
who enrolls Horner in his Remobili 
zation Farm. Horner achieves a min 
imal ability 


choices 


to function and he be 
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comes an instructor ol grammar at a 
There he 
man of faith, an historian named Joe 
Morgan, who is a militant rationalist, 
convinced that every problem has a 
rational solution. He is utterly sure 
of his identity (which he has gained 
from his faith) and he is, of 
Horner's 


teacher's college. meets a 


course, 

like 

modern intellectual, is a 
His identity 
Hornet 

lack of belief on which to base 


antithesis, for Horner, 
many a 
with 


chameleon shilts 


his moods is immobilized by 
action 
Morgan is a man of action, one who 
acts on the basis of his beliefs 

What 
the two for the soul of Morgan's wile 


She, pe rhaps 


lollows is a contest between 


represents everyman, 
a creed and 
that the 


torn between a need for 


the instinctive knowledge 


hollow Until 
had 
his beliets large on 
But 


window 


centers ol all creeds are 


meeting Horner she allowed her 
husband to write 
her essentially 
with 


and 


blank-slate mind 
Horner she 
Morgan 
down, sees him as a rather pathe tically 
weak man 


peeps in a 
sees with his defenses 
Soon thereafter she sleeps 
with Horner, but without giving up 
her husband's faith. She becomes 
does not know 
bears. She dies on an abor 
table, literally torn 
apart by the conflict between the two 
men. 


pregnant but whose 
child she 


tionist’s almost 


book which makes heavy 
But John Barth's 
ironic, its 


This is a 
stvle is 
that 
His characters, par 


retelling 


mostly manner olten 
of high comedy 
ticularly wile, are ex 
cellently developed, and there is real 


tension in the 


Horner and the 
contlict between them 
It can be read simply as an entertain 
ing story, but it is much more than 
that. Actually, The End of the Road 
represents another aspect of the prob 
lem The Man, the 
difhculty of belief in our time 
The last of this trio of novels, Ma? 

Ann by Alex Karmel! (Viking. 126 
pp. $3), is as different, stylistically, 
from the other two as they are from 
each other. It is, in Georges Simen- 
on’s term, a “pure” novel, a_ tale 
stripped to its barest essentials. Its 


faced by Ginge? 
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central figure, a girl who has been 
brutally raped, withdraws from her 
family and her customary life and 
seeks the womb-like security of a 
locked room, rejecting (and being re 
jected by) the world that passes out 
side her window. She leaves her room 
only to work 
her self-imposed strangeness cuts her 


off trom her fellow employees 


in a dime store where 


Even 
but is 
saved from it by a workman who takes 
and locks het 
Forcing her to stay there, he tells he: 
She finds, 
peace she 


tually she attempts sui ide, 


her home in his room 
that she is his last chance. 
locked room, the 
needs within herself, but with health 
regained, she finds she must free her 
self from her bondage. She escapes, 
wanders the city in which she had 
once been assaulted, and is unharmed. 


in his 


Then, of her own choice, she returns 
to the worker 
[his book, too, 18 heavily symbolic 


and marries him. 


Mary Ann is all of us, with our senses, 
and perhaps our spirits and bodies, 
assaulted by modern society 
comparison 


(note the 
between the immobile 
Horner and the girl immobile in the 
locked room), seeking escape. She, like 
Horner, is seeking to come to terms 
with the times. She, 
less articulately than he, the immortal 
questions of existence. Happily, un 
like Dangerfield and Horner, she finds 
a commitment which comforts her 
Mary Ann has none of the comedy of 
The Ginger Man and The End of the 
Road, but there is a 
spareness and its style is 


too, is asking, 


beauty in its 
distinctive 

Here are three books which in their 
superficial aspects are as different as 
it 1S possible for three books to be 
Yet all 
questions, questions which the novel 
ist, almost 


share a concern for at 


gre 
unconsciously, must care 
about if he is to write distinguished 


books 
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an unhurried view of 
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book written by Ralph Ginzburg 
introduction by Dr. Theodor Reik 
preface by George Jean Nathan 


This is the first book ever published in the English 
language with the basic tacts about erotic literature. 
It includes lengthy excerpts from leading works ol 
classical erotic literature in library Rare Book Rooms 
and on Restricted Shelves. It tells about the collec 
tions of the late J. P. Morgan, the British Museum, 
the Vatican Library, the Bibliotheque Nationale, the 
Library of Congress, the New York Public Library 
the late Dr. Kinsey and the Ivy League college 
libraries. 

It gives the fascinating histories of the following 
books and runs excerpts from almost all of them 
FANNY HILL (the all time erotic best seller in the 
English language), Mark Twain's little known “1601, 
ONE HUNDRED MERRIE AND DELIGHTSOME STORIES, the 
unexpurgated LADY CHATTERLEY’s Lover of D. H 
Lawrence, MY LIFE AND AND LOveEs of Frank Harris 
and the AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FEMALE FLAGELLANT. 
It includes a superb bibliography of 100 titles ol 
erotic literature. 


It describes in detail the erotic book market today. 
Names leading English language publishers in Paris 
Describes auction sales in New York 
astounding prices that have been paid for erotica 
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Dr. Theodor Reik, one of the world’s renowned psy 
chologists, Says Ol AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA 
‘The excerpts from erotu literature and the data 
here collected present valuable contributions not 
only to sexology, but also to the exploration of the 
lileé of unconscious emotions The material here 
prese nted will be of great interest to the psychologist 
and the psychiatrist, to the sociologist and the his 
torian of civilization and last, but not least, to the 
onnoisseur of literature. Also the bibliophile will 
find many data, unknown to all, about publications 
and collections of erotica. We welcome this cou 
ageous book that presents a valuable prece of con 
scientious research.” George Jean Nathan, the emi 
nent critic, wrote the Preface to this book just before 
his recent death. 
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bound and boxed in a permanent slip case, AN UN- 
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publication date. Instead, it is offered for immediate 
delivery at the special pre-publication price of $4.95, 
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